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FOREWORD 

The rapid technolpgical changes in buslnen anU industry require that vocational teachers and 
administrators Iceep up to date in order to provide relevant Aiucational experiences for students. 
New and emerging occupations and changing work requirements demand that vocational educators 
receive input from and Interact with business^ industry, and labor. 

The material in this handbook is designed to enable those in the marketplace and those in 
the educational system to work together in updating and upgrading the instructional competency 
and programs of vocationa' educators. 

The handbook was developed to provide technical assistance to participants from ten states 
attending a conference dt the National Center. These state team members carry the responsibility 
of creating and implementing plans to increase Inputs from business, industry, and labor in voca- 
tional education staff development programs. 

The interest and invoiverjfient of vocational educators across the country have contributed 
much to this handbook. Appreciation is expressed to those persons and to the National Center 
staff involved in this project. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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nrinriI!)l'l!Il!Slf?°".'* '"^ °! ^^^^"'cal stsrstance materials prepared for the EPDA national 
P«i^nn5 S . ° '"P"\fro"^ Business. Industry, and Labor into Vocational Education 

Personnel Development Programs." The chapters of the handbool< are designed to enable staff 

fi!!i tn^irrjnTf ^° ^a^o"* educational vehicles idimti- 

fied to aid m the professional development of vocational educators. These educationai vehicles 

r«^t °* '^^'''^y ^° '"dustry, and labor in the S d^eC^ 

mem process. 

This project builds upon an EPDA project conducted by the National Center last year to im- 
prove vocational teacher education department linlcages with business, industry, and labor. The 
focus on this year's project and materials is on the inputs of B-l-L into personnel development 
programs at all levels and areas of vocational education. This technical assistance handbool< adapts 
revises, and adds to the resource handbool< written last year by Richard Dieffenderfer, Lee Kopp 
and Orest Cap. 

Contributors to the current handbook are Orest Cap. Nevin Robbins. Daniel Fahriander 
vwS?b"y^oTM?tric ^'^"^ "^vself. Editorial Jiance w^^^^^^^ 

Catharine P. Warmbrod 
Project Director 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 



Jr ,Tfi ...... 



CHAPTER 1 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
with Input from Business, Industry and Labor 



Introduction 

Rationale 

The intellectual and professional development of vocational educators is crucial to morale in an 
institution of learning and essential to tiie growtii of sidlled, motivated students capable of joiring 
the work force as productive craftpersons. Very seldom, however, is a total staff development pro- 
gram initiated with identified goals, activities, procedures, and evaluation techniques outlined. 



Benefits 

A comprehensive staff development program insures the following benefits, among others: 

• Increased ability of faculty to communicate world of worl< basics to their students 

• Creation of an environment conducive to and supportive of the continual growth of edu- 
cational personnel through structured^ in-service programs 

• Creation of a prograin specifically geared to respond to problem areas in the classroom and 
the curriculum, and to deficient sicllls 

• A more highly motivated and professionally effective staff 

• Increased status of the career education offered at the educational institution through 
community awareness of the personnel development program 

• Updated teacher competencies 



Staff Development Professional Growth Model 

Steff development models may be viewed from two different, complex perspectives: repair and 
remec*!ation, and growth. 
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Repair and RamHiation Approach 



This theory is also called the defect theory because it assumes something is wrong and proceeds 
to suggest specific remedies to alter deficient areas in the educational operation. This approach is 
taslc-oriented since goals are more definite, short-term, visible, and specific as it seeks to alleviate 
obvious problem areas. 



Growth Approach 

This approach assumes that stpff development is a continuous process. This approach seeks 
to aid the educator to become progressively sensitive to what is going on in the classroom and to 
improve what he/she is currently doing. It also seeks to motivate personnel to greater fulfillment 
and proficiency as practitioners of the art. 



IModel Procedures 

The following model is procedural rather than philosophical. 

The eight steps or planning stages are numbered sequentially and are self-explanatory. 



8. ASSESS 
CHANGE 



7. IMPLEMENT 
PLANS 



6. ALLOCATE 
RESOURCES 



1. EXAMINE 
ENVIRONMENT 



5. ESTABLISH 
PRIORITIES 



2. IDENTIFY 
GOALS 




3. ASSESS 
NEEDS 



4. DEVELOP 
PLANS 



Planning 

Examine Existing Policies/Procedures 
and History of Staff Development 

The structure for planning, organizing, and implementing the staff development program must 
fit within the particular educational system and be compatible with objectives and instructional 
practices. Use the following questions to point up problem areas: 

• At what level(s) does staff development planning currently take place-department, school, 
across a variety of institutional levels? 
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• Is staff development part of employee evaluation procedures? 

• Is staff development left to the Individual who must develop an acceptable plan for self- 
improvement? 

• What type of institutional support has been given to personnel development plans? 

• What kinds of links are there with the business, labor, and industrial communities? 

• Do individuals report progress toward stated goals? 

• Is there any evaluation process or follow-up on record? 



Assess Current Staff Development Needs 

This planning step involves analyzing weaknesses and strengths in skill areas and knowledge 
that currently exist as compared to desired staff achievement. 

Prepare need statements from this analysis. Some ways in which needs may be identified in 
elude a review of : the personnel review process, staff attitude and skill surveys, student evaluations 
of classroom performance and teacher technical competency, and job descriptions of current or 
emerging staff positions. 



Establbh Priorities 

Priorities in any development program ought to be those needs which an individual's own 
planning and action cannot readily alleviate. 



Determine Available Resources 

Determine what kind of funding support the Institution/department can offer. Goals and 
strategies must realistically fit the funding picture. See Chapter 9 for a detailed discussion of 
program support and how to develop funding sources. 



Develop Plans 

Studies prove that more positive change occurs when staff members have the opportunity 
to become involved in planning and implementing their own professional staff development 
program. Areas where their input is valuable include- 

• securing administration approval and support; 

• appointing a planning coordinator; 

• assigning the planning responsibility for the development program to a staff committee 
or a joint group of advisory personnel and staff; 



• ettabliihing the need for increased interaction between business, labor, and industrial seg- 
mentlofthe community. 

.'• ■.. i, ■ *- . 

AsiMi Change 

Evaluation techniques should be established in and used throughout the earliest planning 
stages. Continuous assessments will show the need for directional changes and further effort 
or may show that the objectives an being or have b|en met. 

^ See Chapter 10 for further information on evaluation and the development of evaluation 
instruments. 

Staff Development Approaches 

Oruie the decision is made to create or strengthen the staff development program, several 
choices exist for assigning responsibilities. 

• Committee Approach 

• Administrator Approach 

• Staff Position Appraoch 

• individual Approach ^ . 



Committee Approach 

This approach involve the appointment of a staff development committee. 

Advantages 

• The resulting program should have relevance if membership includes staff who are involved 
in upgrading sicills and other forms of professional development. 

• If the comm ittee is schoo I/col lege-w ide, a coord inated program shou Id resu It. 
Disadvantages 

• The problem of assigning budgetary responsibility still exists. 

• Because of the difficulty of assigning budget responsibility to a committee, the program 
is not likely to get funding except on an item-by-item basis. 

• Committee appointment never insures sufficient knowledge and experience in the tech- 
niques of f ecu Ity development. 



Administrator Approach 

In this approach the department chairperson organizes the staff development plan. This ap- 
proach may or may not include the input of staff or an advisory committee. 



Advantsgn ^ 

• Retpontibiltty ii fixed. 

• Results and budget are more iilcely. 

• If combined with a good advisory committee, this approach can be quite effective. 
DHadvsntaoes 

• ResCiiting program will reflect administrative concerns, unless staff advisory committee Is 
involved. 

• Assigned extra duties of edminlstrators often do not get the attention they need. 

• Many administrators do not have the background or expertise to deal with staff develop- 
mt.it. 



The Staff Position Approach with an Advisory Committee 

When the staff person is assisted by ah advisory committee, this approach usually gets good 
results. , * 

Qualifications for the staff person include— 

• teaching experience; 

• training in instructloinal development, human relations, organizational behavior, group 

• dynamics, and theories of aduit learning and change process; 

• good organizational sidlls. - • 
Individual Approach 

An individual staff member is held responsible for planning and Implementing a staff develop- 
ment program without input from an advisory committee. 

Essentials for Effective Staff Development 

A growth or long-range approach to staff development is more difficult to plan than the short- 
term, remedial approach because it involves the creation of a suitable environment among teach- 
ing staff and administrators. 

The following conditions contribute to an effective program: 

• Acceptance of the concept of "release time" for teachers to leam, think, grow 

• Payment for time contributed 



• willingness to support staff development programs financially and philosophically 
A Ability to forsee the implications of educational changes such as 

- implications of technology In the world of work: Increased leisure time, more people in 
service occupations 

- increased computer use in education 

- chanqing structure of schools and their relationship to world of work 

~ emerging team approach: teachers often using professional, business, industry, and labor 
representatives 

• Staff development relating to teacher's assigned role and responsibilities 

• District-widedlagnosisof teaching/learning problems 

• Teaching styles which stress individually-guided or self-initiated approach to pupil learning 

• Improved reward system for staff development 

• Simultaneous development of staff and curriculum 

• Leadership to excite intel'ectual curiosity of staff ^ 

Planning Checklist 

The purpose of the planning checklist Is to list the major items that are involved in planning 
staff development programs to increase business, industry, and labor inputs into vocational edu- 
cation staff development. The following is a typical planning checklist. 

□ Explore history of staff development efforts in institution and department 
D Identify staff to be involved in planning 

□ Identify administrative procedures necessary for clearance 

□ Identify financial resources 

□ Determine department needs 

□ Determine individual needs and related objectives 

□ Select from alternative methods those best suited for meeting needs and objectives 

□ Determine the balance between institutional priorities and individual needs 
O Determine person responsible for coordinating implementation 
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□ Determine iteff quelif ications for participation 

□ Determine itaff incentives 

□ Determine program schedule 

□ Implement program 

□ Evaluate program 

implementing the Staff Davelopment Program 

In order to set up a staff development program within an existing framework, consider the 
following areas of inquiry: 

• What strategies will lead to initiation of the program? 

• What approaches will alert educators of the need to participate in a staff development, 
program? 

• Who is the target audience at a given school? 

• Who should bo the staff development coordinator? 

• What should be the content, methodology, and design of ^afiF development programs? 

• What support materials.are needed to implement/facilitate staff development activities? 

Educational improvement demands behavioral changes and a problem-solving atmosphere in 
which the teacher is continually involved. Some elements in this process are- 

• clarifying role relationships; 

• estaMishing supportive group norms; ' 

• learning skills that promote effective functioning in groups; 

• developing open, trusting, mutually-supportive climate. 

Participants in a professional growth program should be able to enter either as independent 
agents seeking help in a particular skill area or as members of a peer group who perform similar 
roles and want joint activities to upgrade skills. 

Potential Barriers 

Many major barriers to the development of a professional growth program exist in most Insti- 
tutions. Planners must develop a process and program that deal with- 
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• possible negative ettitudes on ' jart r r staff or administrators; 
faculty wpric ioad; • 

• budget restrictions; ' 

• internal resource limitations. 

Quidelims for Involvement , 

Faculty should be made ihwere of the criteria and guidelines for various opportunities to par-: 
ticipate in business-, industry-, and laborrlinlced activities. Such opportunities include- 

/ 

• leaves of ebsence; 

• institutional professional days/released time; 

• sabbaticals/externships/internships/field studies; 

• retree|8/seminars/worl(shops; 

• case studies/simulations. 

Faculty must be ewarc of associated woric and requirements that go along with participation 
in a professional growth program such as- 

• criteria for participation • necessary clearance channels 

• associated paper wo'ric • financial responsibilities 

Assessing Impact 

The only true "index" of the effectiveness and quality of staff development programs lies in 
the educator's classroom performance and in student learning. These are direct pay-off success 
indicators. There also are at least five conditions for a successf4jl program: 

• Sufficient, time to participate 

• Adequate financial resources 

• Program relevant to idf^ntified problems 

• Applicability 6f program to regular school situations 

• Ability to conduct program with available materials and supplies 
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Evaluation 



Any evaluation of the Impact of a staff development program Is only as good as the objectives 
developed. Professional programs mutt lead to increased performance levels with respect to subject 
matter, l(nowledge, and behevioral sicills. Staff development programs which are effective are 
characterized by six dominant aims: 

• Plexibie staff teaching styles 

• Capacity of staff for self-rehewal 

• Receptiveness of staff towards change 

• A demand for intense, open involvement by paiticipants 

• Immediate consequences for school/teaching practices 

• Program initiation and organization by respected educators rather than "outsiders" 



V elected References 

This part of the handboolc sectio** lists selected reference materials that pertain to planning 
and conducting staff development pr ems. In addition to these materials, each sen/ice area has 
a multitude of organizations and publications that an related to that particular service area. The 
library should bp helpful in identifying these. You are encouraged to add to this list. 



Print Materials 

American Association of Junior Colleges. Guide to Inservice Training for Two-Year College Faculty 
«/}t/ 5fa^ Afem^firs. Washington. D.C. : AAJC, 1 970. 

Bitten. L. R. What Every Supervisor Should Know, 3rd Edition New York: IVIcGraw-Hill Boole 
Company. 1974. (Includes text, performance portfolio, and instructor's manual) 

Craig, R. L., ed. Training and Devehpment Handbook, A Guide to Human Resource Developments 
New York: IVIcGraw-Hil I Book Company, 1976. 

Justice, P. Instructiorial Staff Development in the Community College-An Instructional i\Aodel. 
Gresham. Oregon: Mt. Hood Community College, 1977. 

Strong. M. E. and Schaefer, C. J. Introduction to Trade, Industrial, and Technical Education, 
Chapter 9. Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. IVIerrill Publishing Company, 1976. 



Periodicals 

• Public Personnel Management 

• Internat'onal Personnel Management Association 
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• Tntntng: The Magazine Human Resource Development 
n WoodPublicatlonst inc. Training and Development Journal 

• Journal of Teacher Education 

Groupt/Aiioditiont 

Current sddrestBS for the neticnal office can be located in the library reference section. 



• American Management Association 




• American Society for Training and Development 

• lnternation|Bl Personnai Management Association 

• National Spciety for Performance and Instruction 



• Association for Educational Communications and Technology 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 




The example materials illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that w jld be useful to vocational educators. 

Lilt of Illustrations 

• Professional Development Plan 

• Annual Evaluation and Professional Development Plan 

• Application for Professional Development Plan 

• Report of Professional Development Activity 

• List of Staff Development Activities with B-l L Input 

• Sample Agreement for Sabbatical Leave 

• Procedures for Administration of Sabbatical Leave 

• Compendium of Teaching/Learning Approaches 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Name 



Phone: 



Address 



Office^ 
Home 



Instructional Area 



No. Years Teaching^ 



SPECIFIC COMPETENCIES TO BE DEVELOPED; List here the competencies to 
be developed based on needs assessment and/or personnel Interest. 



Competencies Needed 



Expected 
Completion Date 



Actual 
Completion Date 



PROCEDURES FOR COMPETENCY ATTAINMENT: List or describe here the 
procedures to be used to achieve the identified competencies. 

/ 

/■ 

/ 



Signature of Supervisor 



Date 



Signature of Teacher 



Date 



Signature of Coordinator 



Professional Development Plan 
12 
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ANNUAL STAFP EVALUATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Staff Member 
Division 

Evaluation 



Recommendations for Improvement Prior to Next Evaluation 



SIGNATURES: Approved By: 

(Staff Member) (Immediate Supervisor) 

" (Date) 
Annual Evaluation and Professional Development Plan 

13 
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ANNUAL STAFF EVALUATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Professional Staff Development Plan to be Completed Prior to ; 

(To be Completed by Instructor) Date 

1. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



5. 



Instructor Comments 



SIGNATURES: Approved By: 



(Staff Member) (Immediate Supervisor) 



(Date) 



Annual Evaluation and Professional Development Plan (Continued) 
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STATE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Application to Attend Seminars, 
" Workshops, Conventions, Conferences, Etc. 

NAME OF APPLICANT 

t' • 
CONFERENCE, ETC. 

WHERE HELD 

DATE OF CONFERENCE, ETC. 

PURPOSE OF CONFERENCE, ETC. 



VALUE TO THE INSTITUTE 



ESTIMATED COST: 
TRAVEL 



LODGING_ 
FOOD 



CONFERENCE FEES (Identify) 



Improvement Credit Allowed: 



Comments : 



OTHER (Identify) 



SUBSTITUTE IF NECESSARY 



TOTAL 



APPROVAL 



Department Chairman 



APPROVAL 



Administration 



DATE 



DATE 



Application for Professional Development Plan 
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. STATE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(To be' completed within one month after activity) 

NAME OF PARTICIPANT __ 

DATES OF ACTIVITY^ . 

ACTIVITY— TITLE AND LOCATION ; 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITY. 



OUTCOME ; 

Value to Individual for Self Improvement_ 



Value to the Institute 




Report of Professional Development Activity 

f « ?5 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Vocational teacher education programs can- 

1. obtiin assistance to establish a departmental advisory committee with 
representatives from B*I*L; 

2. obtain help with manpower study, community survey; 

3. obtain assistance witii student recruitment or search for new recruitment 
methods; 

4; implement cooperative programs between the department and B-l-L; 

5. arrange bu^inessjndustry, or labor e)(perience$ for faculty members; 

6. arrange for B-I>L input concerning the dropping establishment or modifica- 
tion of courses; 

7. identify new skill requirements; 

8. arrange for teacher observation periods; 

9. cooperate in the preparation of reports, symposiums, seminars, workshops 
for advancement and conferences; 

10. obtain speakers; 

11. obtain help in validating new materials; 

1 2. cooperate in joint research projects and landing a federal grant; 

1 3. get B-l-L to donate or loan new equipment, materials, models, and 
mockups; 

14. receive support when attempting to develop new options or programs; 
.1 5. develop or restructure field experiences; 

1 6. exchange vocational teachers with B-l-L trainers; 

1 7. obtain assistance^ from labor concerning legal requirements in cooperative 
programs; 



List of Staff Development Activities with B-l-L Input 
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18. utilize work stations in B'I>L for teaching work experience; 

19. arrange for bgsinesi/industry tours a>id transportt^on to sites; 

20. help improve the selection of part*time instructors' for adult vocational 
programs; 

21 . help examine industriei training opportunities for vocational teachers; 

22. uscthemanagement/laborrelationshipsexperienceqfB-l-L in teacher edu- 
cation programs; ' / 

23. use industrial, business, or labor representetives as' lecturers or part-time 
staff; 

24. obtain help dealing with personnnel practices, contracu,i)r collejctive 
bargaining;^ 

25. obtain help in sponsoring or setting up new student club program; 

26. have access to business/industry facilities for conducting some educational 
activities; 

27. obtein assistance from buslness-industry-labor committees when evaluating 
vocational teachers' occupational experience; 

28. help identify needed competencies; 

29. obtain corporate grants for expansion of program; 

30. develop an externship for vocational educators; 

31 . discuss new management techniques, styles, and business organization 
programs; 

* 

32. obtain a loan of instructional staff from B-l-L; 

33. have access to labor union facilities; 

34. use B-l-L to evaluate the adequacy of equipment, etc.; 

35. help maintain and establish a library concerning B-l-L; 

36. assist in the development of training programs; 
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37. obtain grantt, icholarihips, ind awards for students or teachers; 

3&. obtain aid dealino with the martagament aspects of the teacher department; 

39. help seeic research opportunities for instructors; 

40. obtain a loan or gift of publications available from B-l-L; 

41. obtain assistance with certification requirements of teachers; 

- 42. I obtain funds to help teachers attend industry-business 
coftferenee; 

43. obtain industry membership dues for teachers; '' 

44. have a closer cooperation with B-l -L magazines and establish better public 
relations; 

45. obtain cboperation in the development of a local B-i*L resource directory; 

46. obtain funding to advertise or finance new training programs; 

47. see that demonstrations are provided of the latest techniques in some 
particular area; 

48. obtain access to B-l-L technical library; 

49. obtain involvement of other companies; 

50. obtain a first-rate source of information on job characteristics; 
61 . facilitate contacts with other decision-mal(ers at many levels; 
52. seeic help to testify in special study commissions. 
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(Name of Institution) 
(Department Titie) 
(Address) 



AGREEMENT 



WHBREAS. ■ . 

is a faculty member for the (title of department) (name of institution) and; 

WHEREAS, the said is desirous of having a 

laawB for eduyitlonal purpose and; 

,'WHEREAS, the said_ . .has complied with the 

requirement for application for such leave and; ' 

' Whereas, the application of nld has been approved by 

the board of (name and institution). 

" NOW THEREFORE it is hereby agreed between and (name 

of institution) that: . . ' 

1.. The Board shall granted leave 

commencing on the .d av of , 

19 .until the d av of 

19 . 

2. That during thit period the Board shall pay to the 

said ■ one half (Vi) of 

his/her usual Miary (including fringe benefits) for the 
period of such leave; 

• 

3. That the said : may pay 

the other one-half (Va) of his/her fringe benefits; 

4. That in consideration of the Board's action the 

said . agrees to teach 

for (name of institution) for a period of two years after the 
expiration of said leave; 
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6. That to Insure the compliance of clause four.(4) above, the 

••Id . ^agrtfes 

to sign a note In the ampunt of $ ■ 

and that in the event 



falls to teach the 



two years as agreed to, said note will become due and payable as 
. liquidated damages; 

6. And that said note' shall be canceled upon the completion of two 
years of teaching after termination of said leave or upon death 
or total disability of said 



Dated this 



day of. 



. 19 



(name of institution) 



By: 
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PROCEDURES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF SABBATICAL LEAVE 



Thfrfollowing procedure will be followed In the edmlniitration of the tebbatical 
leave provision of the negotiated faculty contract: 

1. Requeiti ihall be made in writing to the department director of hii/her 
deiignated.rapreMtntatlve. Such request shall state the nature of the program 

; of professional impirovement that the feculty member contemplates pursuing 
during the period of the leave and how such Improvement would assist 
him/her in performing duties assigned by Uitie of c^Bpartment). (name of 
" ' institution). .< 

2. In accordance with established payroll procedure on the basis of 60 percent 
of the amount received if performing as a full time steff member, eaiary will 
include fringe benefits such es insurance, eccumulated sicic leave, etc., in 
accordance with the prorate of salary. Experiehce increment will be given for 
a period of time y^iie a stiff member is on ieave^; 

3. Applications requesting sabbatical leave will be received by the depertment 
director by February 1 . Within 30 days after the epplication deadline) the 

* director will inform the eppllcant of ection taken on the request. Where such 
' leeve is grented, the steff member Will have 15 days within which to sign an 
agreement to sccept sudi leave. Where applications, exceed the number of 
leaves to be granted, an alternate will be selected. When e steff member 
ewerded sabbeticai leave indicates in vvriting that he/she will not be accepting 
such ieeve. the eiternete wiji be notified end provided e IfiKUiy period from 
notification in which to sign the leave agreement. 

4. Applicants for sabbatical leave must be fully certified or eligible for sudi 
certification for the period of time they are obligated to employment 
with (name of institution) as a result of accepting leave. 

5. Where the recipient of sabbatical leave Is pursuing (p^aduate Itudies he/she 
shall be enrolled in no less than the average number of credit required at the 
institution for a full time student and shall maintain a B grade average. 

6. Distribution of sabbatical leave recipients among the departments will be 
followed wherever feasible. At no time will leave be granted to more than one 
member from a department. 



7. The recipient shall submit to the director an initial report within 30 days 
after the start of his/her sabbatical leave activity and thereafter at intervals 
not in excess of 60 days throughout the sabbatical leave period. Each report 
will concisely summarize the recipient's professional activity toward meeting 
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the objective for granting such leave. A finat report will be submitted ' 
by thi recipient which will (upplement any official transcript of any 
^ crediti tarnad and taitify to the type of program pursue during 
the leave. 

8. If the director is^ convinced that an employee on sabbatical leave is not 
fulfilling the purpose for which such leave was granted, he/she shall report 
^ the same to the board. After giying the recipient a chance to be heard, the 
board may terminate the sabbatical leave as of the date of abuse. 

^ (title of department) 

(name of Imtltution) 
' . (Iiddre«s) 

PROMISSORY NOTE 

■ . . . • 

;^ ^ . 19 . 

FOR VALUE RECEIVED, the undersigned promises to pay on demand 

* to (name of institution), the sum of $ together with interest thereon 

commencing from the date of demand for payment, at the rate of 7 percjsnt per 
annum. 

This Promissory note is issued by the undersigned pursuant to that certain 
Agreement between the undersigned and (name of institution) providing for a 

leave for the undersigned from the employ of (name of institution), 
with salary, from the ^ day of 19 provision that in con- 

sideration of the granting of sai d l eave to the undersigned, with a con- 

. tinuation of salary as provided for therein, the undersigned agreed to return to the 
9mp(oy of (name of institution) for a period of two years after the expiration of 
said leave. 

/ The undersigned executes this note, then, upon the express condition that it 
will be null and void if in fact the undersigned does return to the^mploy of District 
One at the commencement of the school year and teaches for a period of two years 
thereafter. Upon the completion of skid two yeiirs of teaching, or upon the death 
or total disability of the undersigned, this note shall become null and void. 

DATE: ,19_; ■ ^ (SEAL) 

The conditions set forth above are hereby approved. 

(name of institution) 
DATED: .19 . By: 
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, TEACHING/LEAf^NING APPROACHES » . ^ 

V • ■ ' I ■ . . . . • f ' / 

The teaching/lea: ning/process may take a variety of forms. For example, it 
may require the teacher's participation to^a greater or leuer degree and it may be 
deteri^ihed by the student to a greater or lesser degree. 

The teaching/learning approaches listed and defined below have been 
included because they are teacher/learner centered. ' 

/Activity Cards 

This is a series of cards, each card containing complete directions for a single ^ 
activity. ActWities are related to study objectives and are intended to reinforce or 
extend clasy learning. Activities may be cai^ried oMt by individuals x^r sm^l I groups. 

Anecdote ' 

An anecdote is a word ''snapshot'' of an isolated incident which illustrates i 
some significant concept. 



Apprentice Approach . . 

The apprentice approach utilizes a methpd of instruction where a person in- 
experienced in an occupation is matched with a more experienced worker in order ^.^ 

to learn the skills and competencies of the occupation. / ; 

. 

Audio-visual Aids ' 

Non*print aids that can be used to convey or reinforce concepts, skills, etc., 
include filmstrips, 16mm films, 8mm films, video tapes, opaque projector, tape 
recorder, etc. 

Book Report 

A book report is a written or oral presentation that summarizes a book, 
report, or article. A book report mighk also involve visual displays, short acted 
scenes, etc. 

* 

Brainstorming 

In branstorming, participants spontaneously express their thoughts about 
a specific problem. It is a let-yourself-go session that calls for ingenuity and creativity 
in seeking a solution to a problem. Brainstorming is used to elicit both numerous 
and unique ideas. 



/ 
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Bulltttn Boird 

Studenti or instructori may auemble pinturai, materially etc. for dliplay. 
Such a display will convey a concept relating to study. 



A buzz group consists of several small groups within a larger class or group 
that meet, generally after a general session, to discuss the presentation, analyze a 
problem/or prepare questions'for the larger group. 

Cartoonfng 

Students may use hand-drawn pictures to convey a message or poiht of view 
aboul an area being studied. Cartoons use exaggeration and symboiism to convey 
tha^message. 

Case Study / 

The o^se study provides a description of a realistic situation. Participants 
are encouraged to resolve problems as if they were personally involved. 



This is a systematic, visual arrangements of facts used for conveneint 
reference of facts, comparison of quantities, distributions, summaries, trends, etc. 
Facts may be In graphic or pictorial form. . 



Clinics are groups with leaders. Participants are trained by clinic leaders. 
Activities Include one-toone, small and large group activities. 

Community Anelysls/Study 

The community is used as a tool to accomplish goals. For example, the com- 
munity is used to select a site for several different types of busineues. 

Conferences 

Conferences are usually used for problem-solving and fact-finding. Activities 
include a Variety of large and small group sessions. Participation of attendees is 
expected. 




/ 



/ 
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Buzz Groups 
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Croiiwofd Puzile 

The use of crossword puziles as an activity reinforces vocabulary 
and/or concepts. Puzzles do not need to be complicated and can be 
created by students,es well as instructors, 

Denrw)nstratlons 

A denMnstratlon Is the procedure of doing something in front of 
others either as a means of showing them how to do it themselves or in 
order to illustrate a point.. The effectiveness of this instructional technique 
depends on the participants' having a clear view of what is being presented. 



Exhibit 



An exhibit is a collectlpri of materials arranged to convey a specific 

idea. 

< 

Games 

-A game is a representation of significant or central features of reality 
that requires the participants to become actively involved in^an experience 
rather than merely to witness it. Game ii • broad term and includes many 
techniques such as in-baslcet, case study, and role-playing. The term 
simulation is also used to dejscribe this process. 

Group Discussion (Guided) 

Guided group discussions are characterised by adherence to a topic 
or a problem for which the group participants want to arrive at a decision 
or conclusion. This type of discussion is generally directed by a leader. 

Hands-on Experience 

Participants are actuaHy Involved in trying out or creating a 
technique, product, or procedure. This often follows a demonstration. 

In-Basket 

This technique is used to develop decision*mal(ing skills which focus 
on participants' abilities to set priorities and carry out tasks. Participants 
are asked to aisunne specific roles and responsibilities. They are provided 
written information in memo form nbout a number of tasks that they 
must complete. Participants must determine which tasks they would 
attend to and in what order. 
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Independent Study 

This usuelly refers to a study or activity carried on by an individual to 
accomplish specific objectives, which could include the learning of specific skills 
or knowledge. 

Institutes 

An institute is usually a brief, intensive course of instruction, Activities ^ 
include a variety of large and small group sessions. The instructional staff provides 
most of the resources, 

Interview 

An interview is a meeting of two or more persons for the purpose of 
obtaining information. Interviews may be conducted in person or by phone. Inter- 
views may be taped, with permission, for later use in class. 

Panel Discussion 

A panel consists of a group of experts on a particular issue or problem who 
participate in a discussion on the topic and/or answer questions raised by class or 
group participants. 

Project 

A project is an activity involving one or more class or group members 
designed to achieve definite goals. It involves investigating and solving of problems 
and the use of manipulation of materials. Emphasis is on "real life" situations. 

Resource File 

A resource file includes pertinent details about persons, sites, etc. that have 
been effectively used for class study. The filing system might iiiclude contact name, 
organization name, phone number, address, and comments. 

Resource Persons 

Persons in the community actively involved in the class's area of interest 
provide an excellent source of information. Resource persons can be used as 
speakers, panel members, and interviewees. They can provide instructional 
resources, materials, and on-the*job learning sites. Care should be taken to avoid 
overuse of individuals, and appreciation for services should always be expressed. 
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Role-Playing 

Rol^.-playing Is an instructional technique in which participant! assume roles 
other than their own, Structured settings are described and participants have the 
opportunity to expfeu feelings, woric out problems, and experience other persons' 
roles* 

The. objective of a role*playing situation might be to suggest alternative 
solutions to a problem, to gain an Understanding of another's feelings, or to gain an 
experience in new situations. The situation should be clearly presented to partici- 
pants. 

Seminar 

Seminars are used by groups of experienced persons to share experiences. 
Activitfes Msually include small group sessions under the (^idance of a group dis* 
cussfon leader. There is a great degree of attendee participation, 

Simulation 

A simulation is a represehtation of significant or central features of reality 
that rett&iirHth') participants to become actively involved in an experience rather 
than merely witnessing it. Simulation is a broad term and includes many techniques 
such as In-basket, case study, and rule-playing. Simulations are sometimes referred 
^to n games or gaming. 

Site Visit 

A site visit is a trip arranged for a class or group where materials, activities, 
etc. may be obsen/ed in their functional setting. Site visits may' include trips to local 
businesses and industries. 

Speaker 

Having one person speak to a group is a more formal way of presenting infor* 
mation. This is an efficient way of presenting information to a large group of 
people, The drawback is usually the lack of audience participation. 

Symposium 

A symposium consists of a group of brief presentations on various aspects of 
a particular issue or problem. Generally, after the prepared presentations, speakers 
participate in discussion and/or answer questions raised by class or group p^rtici* 
pantp. 
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CHAPTER 

WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
Effectivd Vshiclas for Staff Deveiopmtnt 



introduction 

Rationale 

' Group meetings are a time-efficient means of improving the performance of staff by helping 
them acquire, enhance, or update professional sldlli attitudes, and understandings. With sufficierit 
and proper planning, group meetings become a con^erstone to an effective staff development pro- 
gram^ 

This chapter shows the complex mix of foresight decisions, interpersonal relations and action 
involved in going from the planning/drawing board stage to the successful completion of a quality 
worlcshop, seminar, conference or institute. (The term "group meeting'' will be used throughout 
the chapter to encompass all these categories.) 

■ * * 

Benefits 

Conducting worlcshops and conferences malces possible new opportunities for accomplishing a 
variety of goals. Some positive results include— 

• more efficient use of time and other resources by participants; 

• Increased dialogue between educators and members of the business, labor, and industrial 
communities; 

• increased flexibility with regard to problem-solving approaches; 

• shared expertise and concerns in group sessions to achieve common goals; 

• facilitated planning for group meetings and their alternatives; 

• enhanced impact of meetings, mailing a meeting sen/e the definite purposes set for it; 

• adapted meeting methodology whereby the meeting is adapted to the persons and goals 
rather than vice-versa. 

This chapter is divided into four major sections which imply a sequence: pre-planning, 
planning, implementation, and evaluation. Evaluation is the one component that is constantly at 
woric throughout the other three planning stages. In this way, revision, modification, and improve- 
ment are built into the earliest of planning stages. 
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Pra*Planning Considerations 

Pre-planning in esser\ce means getting organized. It paves th^ way for well thought-out and 
unhurried decision-making, cooperation; and program success^ The following ari^ among 
components of this stage: 

• People and organizations with potential involvement are considered. 

• Planners are identified. 

• The meeting's initial pupose is examined. 

• Relevant groups are identified and analyzed. 

• Forces which may facilitate or complicate the meeting are determined. 

• Strategies for worlcing with persons associated with the meeting are considered. 

Pre-planning may be intuitive to some degree, but it is often found to mal<e the critical difference 
between high quality meetings and those of questionable value. 

.Purpose of Meeting 

Three aspects under the general umbrella of purpose should be considered: the basic inten- 
tions, openness to change, and the benefits of thinicing through both items. 

• Why does your organization want to iiost this worl<shop or conference? Be honest in evalu- 
< ating ulterior motives as well as public positions. Knowing your initial purposes malces it 

possible to direct planning operations towards immediate actions or long-range outcomes. 

• How flexible are the goals, content, organization, or process of the meeting? WilLyou be 
filling to modify the content and organization based on the findings of solicited informa- 
t/on, outside help, advice? Most conferences fail because of the discrepancy between what 
the planners thinic participants need to l(now and what participants want to l<now. 

• Making your initial purpose explicit simplifies early planning: 

— Communication of goals is easier. 

— Knowing the concrete focus or goal of the conference makes all future planning less diffi- 
cult to structure. 



Target Audience and Sponsor Situations 

Both the target audience and the sponsoring group(s) perform particular job functions, indi- 
vidually and collectively, and represent certain segments of one or more organizations or groups. 
Taking into account the social context and situations of these groups makes early planning more 
effective. 
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Adult Learners as Conference Participants 

Conference participants are usually adults whose time and involvement are not to be taken 
lightly. To be successful, the conference must be treated as a learning situation involving a compli- 
cated group of learners. Experience shows that several techniques improve the impact that short- 
term learning events may have upon adult learners. Six techniques are suggested: 

• Involve learners in the development or approval of the meeting's content. A simple feed- 
back questionnaire with room for revision may accomplish this purpose. Representation on 
an advisory or planning committee is another alternative. 

• Stimulate motivation by setting the tone a* '>ne of learning (not just sitting). Accurately 
determine and communicate your expectations and theirs. 

• Relate the meeting's purpose and content to participants' work situations. 

• Treat learning as building upon current knowledge, not as totally new input. 

• Never underestimate participants' creative or analytical abilities. 

• Match desired learning outcomes with best presentation methods. 

Choosing a Meeting Place 

The planning process should consider both the benefits and possible problems of meeting in 
a setting other than the work environment. 

Benefits 

• Freedom from everyday work distractions, ability to concentrate are assured. 

• Emphasis is placed on goals and immediate tasks. 

• Group dynamics, roles and processes are developed. Openness, enthusiasm, and commit- 
ment often result. 

• It is easy to experiment with new ideas, beliefs, approaches, methods. 

• Immediate or at least apparent behavior changes often result. 
Problems 

• There may be resistance to sharing professio. al or personal problems with participants. 

• The conference provides an unreal situation which doesn't resemble everyday work or life 
situation. 

• Changes developed in isolation are not firmly established until proven in real work world. 
^ There is a loss of group support when participants return to real world. 

• Participants must be prepared to deal with suspicions and conflicting opinions of non- 
participants. 
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Planning Phase 



During this phase a plan of action is developed and appropriate arrangements are made. Make 
contacts, establish communication, develop expectations, and secure commitments. Some decisions 
are in the form of mutual understandings; others are contractual. 



Types of Sessions 

Many types of meetings may be developed to bring people and resources together. Brief 
descriptions of several types of alternative sessions are listed. 

Small group sessions, emphasizing diagnosis and analysis of problems 
arising from participants' experience. Clinic leaders direct exploration 
of problem areas. 

General sessions and face-to-face groups; used for problem solving, 
fact-finding, presentation of information, training, exchange of 
experience, developing inspiration, and securing commitment to action. 
Relies on participation by attendees. 

Display of ideas, products, or processes; used to illustrate or promote 
information, materials or procedures. Uses graphic and audio-visual 
media. 

General session; used to facilitate orderly, public discussion after a 
topic has been introduced. Relies upon skilled moderator and mature 
participants. 

General session and face-to-face groups; used for developing knowledge 
and skills in specialized area of practice. Uses staff-provided resources. 

Face-to-face groups; used for intensive examination of relevant topics. 
Utilizes discussion leaders as well as content experts. High degree of 
attendee participation and shared experience a necessity. 

Short Course - Series of content-specific general sessions or face-to-face groups; used 

to provide intensive training over immediate period of time. Uses 
staff -provided resources and coordination. 

Symposium — General session; used to present several viewpoints on predetermined 

topics. Uses brief, related speeches by content experts. 

Working 

Conference - Organized like d conference, but places heavy emphasis on resolving 

problems rather than addressing topics or issues. Relies on attendee 
preparation prior to meeting and participation during meeting. Program 
is especially designed to maintain group focus upon problem-solving 
process. 



Clinic 
Conference 

Exhibition 

Forum 

Institute 
Seminar 
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TtchniquM for Paeilltatino Ltaming 



Oft«n the confarinc0 program unt Nv«ral technlquei to •noouiage participation. Some tech- 
niquei lerve particular objectives better than othen, while othen help avoid monotony. Techniques 
for facilitating group participation and learning are presented below. 



Audience 
Reaction Team 



Brainstorming - 



Buzz Session - 



Case Study 



Demonstration — 



D'scussion 
Group 



General Session 



Small group of staff or self-selected persons from the audience who join 
the speaker or resource person and, representing the audience, raise 
questions and seel( clarification. 

Freewheeling, uninhibited group discussion Intended to elicit es many 
ideas from the group as possible, with no thought to practicality or 
logic. Emphasis Is upon creative responses to e topic. Rational use 
of them follows later. 

Involvement of every member of audience in brief (6-7 minutes) dis- 
cussions on particular topics. Audience is divided into small groups 
(5 to 7 persons); each person presents his/her views. 

Description of a realistic situation that participants are encouraged . 
to consider and attempt to resolve as if they were personally in- 
volved. 

Presentation that shows how to perform an activity or tause a pro- 
cedure. Often followed by the learner's carrying out the activity under 
the guidance of an instructor. 



IVIeetIng of persons to deliberate on topic of mutual concern In order 
to attain better understanding of topic or to arrive at a decision or 
conclusion. Generally directed by discussion leader. 

Meeting of total participant group to receive information or to achieve 
consensus. 



l-iands-on 
Experience 



lce-Brea)(er 



interview 



Lecture 
(Speech) 



Participant activity which tries out or creates a technique or product. 
Often follows a demonstration. 

Variety of group activities in which participants become more at ease 
with each other by learning each other's names, bacl(grounds, and 
interests. 

Presentation In which one or more resource persons responds to ques- 
tioning by one or more prepared and sl<llled interviewers. 

Prepared, formal presentation of Information by a qualified expert 
to an audience. Speaicer may provide hand-out materials and use 
audio-visual media to complement oral presentation. 
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Listening Team - 



Panel Discussion - 

Question Period - 
Role-Playing - 



Simulation 



Site Visit 
(Tour, Field 
Trip) 



Skit 



Skill Practice 
Group 



Special Interest 
Group 



Small group from the audience who listens to speaker, takes notes, 
asks questions, or summarizes topic at the close of a presentation. 
Serves as a means of providing interaction between speaker and audi- 
ence. 

talk by a small group of experts on a particular issue, topic, or prob- 
lem who hold an orderly discussion on an assigned topic in full view 
of audience. Often followed by questions from the audience. 

Follow-up session to a formal presentation In which audience directs 
questions to program participants. 

Acting out of "real life" situations based upon participant's understand- 
ing of the role. Used to explore the viewpoint of another person, express 
feelings, work out probjems, and gain experience in new situations. 
Often followed by group discussions of the implications of the per- 
formance to the situation or problem being considered. 

Representation of significant or centra! features of reality that serve as 
the context for participant involvement in an experience rather than 
mere observation of it. May utilize techniques such as case studies 
or role playing. 



Pre-arranged group visit to an object oi- place of interest for firsthand 
observation. 

Short, rehearsed, dramatic (though not necessarily serious) presentation 
involving two or more persons. Usually acted from a prepared script 
to Illustrate a situation or a problem. 

Relatively small group of persons who meet under supervision to 
practice and improve recently acquired skills. 

Relatively small group of persons meeting to exchange opinions and 
ideas about common interests, responsibilities, or experience. 



Work Group 
(Task Force) 



Relatively small group of persons who meet several times to work on 
a problem or assigned task and come up with actions, recommenda- 
tions, decisions, or findings. A report is often expected. 



Laying the Groundwork 

The first step of actual planning expands and formalizes much of the work begun as pre- 
planning considerations. The planning group is officially gathered and assigned responsibilities. 
Based upon a thorough analysis of sponsor and target population situations, participant needs and 
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goal! are determined. Objectives are then developed for the meeting and arranged In priority order. 
The information prepared during this process then serves as the necessary groundwork for planning 
decitioni ak>out conference activities and logistical arrangements. 



Organizing the Planning Group 

Persons Identified in the pre-planning stage as relevant to the project should now be organized 
Into a planning group. As described earlier, different persons may perfo'ii different roles. 

in essence, the total planning resources should include a woric group and advisory group(s). 
The work group will become involved in information collection and analysis, objective formulation, 
and final decision making; The advisory group provides acditional Insights Into relevant issues 
and problematic situations. 



Determining Needs and Goals 

During the pre-planning stage, a general idea of why the sponsor wants to develop the meeting 
should emerge along with the reason members of the target audience might want to participate. 
Now these facts sliould be analyzed. The analysis process primarily becomes a matter of Identify, 
ing, clarifying, and relating sponsor and conference goals and target audience "needs," Goals should 
be grouped into learning and other categories. Some goals indicate specific new abilities or attitudes 
that conference meetings are supposed to develop. Other goals may be more concerned with group 
dynamics and processes, such as determining participants' opinions, creating new relationships 
among sponsors and participants, or seeking group decisions on relevant issues. 

The needs analysis cupect of the process can range from a simple analysis to a quite long and 
involved needs assessment. Consequently, the following discussion will suggest some reasonable 
methods for determining needs of conference participants. 

Tvw) effective approaches to determining needs In education are the problem-analysis method 
and the competency-model method. 



Problem Analysis Modal 

This model determines needs In a systematic process, clarifying problems or concerns so that 
causes and solutions indicate what resources or actions are needed. 

• Statements about unacceptable conditions are solicited. 

• The statements are clarified and substantiated. 

• Unacceptable conditions and appropriate remedies are listed. 



The Competency IModel 

This model seeks to determine needs by measuring differences between current competencies 
and Ideal, desired, or required competencies. 
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• A Competency model to identify desirable or required sl<ills is developed. 

• Cui^rent performance levels are measured relative to desired ones. 

• The\differ'ence between actual and ideal competencies needed is described. 

\ 

Tlie next step is to identify needs and to establisli priorities. Needs are often ranlced in priority 
by number of persons afifected, benefits of improving conditions, costs of resolving tlie needs, or 
the ultimate i|npact of resolving perticular needs. 

' ' ' \ 

Lilting Objectives and Establishin||^Priorities 

Objectives contribute to tlie su^^cess of a meeting in several ways. 

• They define parameters, establish direction, and give purpose to the meeting. 

\ • 

\ 

• They provide a basis for potentie| participants to choose to attend. 

• They provide a basis for determini^ig the impact of the project through evaluation. 

\ 

\ 

• They set realistic expectations for p^icipants. 

\ 
\ 

Priorities may be essigned eccording to t^\e following criteria: mandated responsibilities, target 
audiences, feasibility, costs, short- and long-ranV benefits to both sponsor and participants, timeli- 
ness, political implications, or resource limitations. 

\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 

Decision -Malcing i 

Decisions outlined in this section establish the basis for immediate and future actions. De- 
cisions more closely related to the conference's operi^tion after it begins are listed in the Imple- 
mentation Phase. 

\ 

Determining Type, Date, Length and Site of l\Aeeting 

• The most functional type of meeting based on the p^^jmary purpose should be chosen. 

\ 

• Consideration should be given to time and seasonal constraints. Alternative dates should be 
selected. 

• The most appropriate length and site should be determined after weighing time, travel, and 
economic constraints of participants. (Decisions on length and iste are often based on com- 
promises. 

Preparing a Budget Plan 

The budget should be planned considering revenues and exf^enses. A budget checlclist follows: 
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• Opportunities fotr^yimt/tf^sy include 

- Charges to p^iclpantt 

- Appropriatlont from the gemral 
fund of an organization 

7 Contributions from outside sources 

. • Prior-to-meeting expenses may include 

- Printing costs 

- Postage 

- Office supplies 

~ Material and equipment storage 

• Resource persons and staff expenses may 
~ Transportetion to site 

~ Local transportation 

- Other per diem expenses 

• Facility expenses may include 

- Meeting rooms 

- Banquet rooms 

- Hospitality suite 

- Meals 

- Coffee break 

- Gratuities 

- Supplies (signs, badges, etc.) 

• Post-conference expenses may include 

- Printing 

Selecting and Orienting Staff 



— Grants from non-profit foundations 

— Contracts with co-sponsoring agencies 

— Fees from exhibitors 



" Salaries 

— Travel expenses 

— Telephone messages 

include 

— Speaker fees 

— Accommodations 



— Decorations 

— Union fees 

-■ Storege and handling 

— Equipment operator 

r- Electrician and custodian 

— Equipment rental 



— Postage 



implementing most conferences and workshops requires staff assistance in addition to plan- 
ners. Identify coordinating and support needs. Staff members and services that may be needed 
include the following: 
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• Meeting coordinators 



• Registration clerks 



• Bonded fee tellers 



• Copy machine operators 



• Stenographers 



• Switchboard operators 



• Typists 



• Equipment operators 



• Guards 



• Emergency medical personnel 



• Bartenders. 

A general orientation session is helpful. Staff who understand the overall conference intent, process, 
and leadership can resoond more effectively to routine and unexpected demands. 

Selecting and Orienting Resource Persons 

Selecting a resource person becomes primarily a matter of choosing the person who can best 
perform the desired role. Other important considerations include availability, fee, reputation, and 
experience. Not all guest speakers have to be "big names," nor do all resource persons have to pre- 
sent speeches. They may perform other functions better. 

The resource person, once selected, needs information to perform his/her role properly. Types 
of information which can orient the resource person to the meeting include the following: 

• Basic information about the meeting 

- Time, date, place, purpose of meeting 

- Types and number of participants 

- Nature of sponsoring organization 

- Copy of tentative program 

• Information about his/her responsibilities 

- Type of presentation/help desired 

4 

- Reason for selection 

- Subject to be covered; desired outcomes 

- Common interests of audience 

- Amount of time available 

- Activities following presentation 
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• Parsons to turn to 

- Contact penont for content quettioni 

— Contact pareoni for praparing handouts 

- Contact persons for reimbursements 

- Contact persons for meals and lodging 

• Financial arrangements 

— Travel ~ Receipts required 
Per diem - Paperwork required 

- Fee or honorarium - Probable payment schedule 

— Method of payment 

• Logistical arrangements 

- Necessary arrival and departure dates 

— Accommodations 

— Inter-city and local transportation 

Planners, in turn, should secure the following infomiation from resource persons: 

• Biographical material 

- Name, title, and present profession - Photograph 

— Resume or vita 

• Resource materials 

- Title and length of presentation - Advance copy of speech 

• Planning information 

— SpeciaJ materials or equipment needs - Travel arrangements 

Planning Activities and the Agenda 

The agenda of events is not just the schedule of the meeting, it /s the meeting -at the planning 
stage. Before scheduling anything, lists of events or activities that must be done should be compiled. 
Three lists could be prepared: 
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. io9/«/c«/«ce./fte-B»ttin9 the right person together with the right resources in the right 
place at the right time 

tMm/n^»c?w/t/«-helping the partlcipantf learn the right things according to defined objec- 
tlves 

• Other acf/ii/f/es-getting participants to complete procedural activities 

Some additional considerations for fitting various activities/skills/needs with appropriate events 

follow: *. * 5 

• What is the best order in which to introduce the subject or activity? 

• What learning activities are independent? 

• How much time is available? 

m How much time is needed for each subject or activity? (Consider audience ability to 
concentrate.) 

• Is there an optimal time of day for the activity? 

- When are more active types of activities needed? 

- When will participants benefit from presentations? 

• What constraints are Imposed by resource persons or availability of physical resources? 
The following are some additional suggestions for developing an effective agenda: 

• A social hour at the beginning of the conference is beneficial if participants do not know 
each other. This could be combined with registration. 

• Meetings have a greater impact when a few topics are covered in depth. 

• Part'cipants gain from having time to discuss, comment, and question after a prepared pre- 
sentation. Small group sessions may help to facilitate such interaction. 

• Break up sitting and listening activities with more interactive and physical movement 
activities. 

• Provide both small group and large group activities. 

• Use alternate learning strategies for variety. 

• <^^tain feedback and evaluation from the participants and use it to adapt or improve the 
p ceedings. 
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Planning Promotional Strategies 



The following kinds of information are basic to promotional announcements: 

♦ 

* Objectives of the meeting 

* Brief description of major topics 

* Information as to open enrollment or application screening criteria 

* Date and site of meeting 

* Contact person for the meeting: address, telephone number 

* Registration fees, procedures, times, deadlines 

* Accommodation arrangements: rates, procedures, times, deadlines 

* Travel and parking information 

* Motivational materials such as suggested readings, items to prioritize, or thought-provoking 
questions 

Preparing Evaluation Stratfigies 

Evaluation judges the success of the meeting in terms of participant feeling, the achievement 
of objectives, or the impact of the program. Decide whether daily feedback will be solicited and 
used, to modify conference proceedings. If so, keep the agenda flexible. Although evaluation is 
usually treated seriously at the end of a meeting, the strategy for evaluating the meeting along 
with the appropriate instruments should be built into all aspects of the plans and agenda. See the 
section pn Assessing Impact as well as Chapter Ten for a more specific discussion. 



Logistical Arrangements 

Suggestions are listed below: 

Accommodations and local travel. When overnight accommodations are required, arrange- 
ments must be made with local hotels or motels for blocks of rooms. Communicate the arrange- 
ments to participants and resource persons. Negotiations for accommodations should consider 
the following factors: 

• Probable numbers of participant rooms required 

* Conference room rates and the period for which they apply 

• Probable number of rooms to be held for special guests or officers 

* Number of complimentary suites and rooms to be provided 
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• Billing procedures on room expenses 

• Date that uncommitted rooms are to be released 

Two approabhes might be utilized for coordinating participant accommodations: 

• Participants could be provided with direct mail reservation forms. 

• Participants could mail all registration forms to project staff, who in turn malce resen/ations 
at the hotel or motel (not recommended for large groups). 

Regardless of appn^ach, provide participants with the following: 

• Room sizes end rates 

• Reservet ion procedures 

• Deadlines 

• Contact name, address, telephone number 

• Ground transportation or special conference buses ^ 

\ 

Facilities. Locate\the meeting in facilities of the appropriate quality and size. Colleges and 
schools, community auditoriums or cenfars, or hotels or motels mey serve as meeting places. The 
basic types of space that are often needed include: registration space, meeting rooms, banquet 
room{s), hospitelity suite, and exhibit hall. In arranging for the use of particular facilities, con- 
sider these factors: 

• Correct schedule of room assignments, dates, end times 

• Seating capacity and type of seating arrangements required 

• Type and quality of lightjng 

• Public address system required 

• Special equipment required^nd room's capacity for it 

• Coordination of room use with building management 

• Costs of rooms, equipment, and services 

• Time required to set up for meetings 

• Availability of soft drink and coff^^e machines 

• Availability of lounges and restroorr^s 

• Unlockingof rooms, opening and closing of building 

• Contact persons for last-minute change^ or emergencies 
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* Equipment and materials. Correct equipment and materials must arrive in the right place at 
the right time. The persons in charge of each of the agenda events (e.g., presentations, registration, 
site visits) should be contacted to identify their particular needs. Arrangements must then be made 
to secure the equipment or materials and have them available in woHcing order when needed. Equip- 
ment is usually rented; reservations should be made well in advance. 

The following list of equipment and materials can serve as a basic checlclist: 





AudiO'Visual 




Supplitt 


EauiDffTiint & SuddIIm 


Praoared Aids 


Note naner 


Proifiction scrsen 


.^articinant nAf^katQ 


Binders 


Carousol oro lector 


Ovarhaad transnarancias 


Pons or Dencils 


Film oroiector 


Slides 


Markina oens 


Take-UD reel 


PI in charts 


Transoarencv markina oens 


Extra Dfoiector bulb ' 


Staplar 


Extension cord 


s FumitufB 

1 «il • 11 kin i w 








Paner cIids 


Tana racorriar 




Maskina taoe 


Blank cassette 


Chairs 


Scotch tape 


Batteries 


Podium 


Narne tags 


Earn! 


Stands for AV equipment 


Rubber bands 


Flip chart 


Registration table 


Index cards 


Chalkboard 




. File folders 


Overhead projector 


Replacements for Missing or 


Ruler 


Transparencies 


■Broken Equipment or Materials 


Chalk 


PA system 






l\^icrophones 


Supplies 




Typewriter 


Equipment 




Camera 


Furniture 




Videotape recorder 






Photocopy services 





Displays and exhibits. Gather information about the facilities to help exhibitors make the 
necessary- arrangements. Consider: floor plan and traffic flow, number of exhibits allowed, size 
limitations, set-up and dismantle dates, electrician and carpenter services, partitions and baclcdrops 
needed, security precautions, storage facilities, means of access from outside of building, and 
costs of labor and other services. 



Group meals and refreshments. When meal arrangements are being made for a particular 
group, attention should be given to several aspects: 

• Number of persons to be served; resen/ation and deposit 

• Special menu or orders from standard menu 

• Seating arrangements; number at head table 

• Costs, including taxes and gratuities 

• Method of payment: cash, ticlcets, charges 
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• Deadline for payments 

• Timi required for table iet«ups 

• Availability of lectern and public address system 

• Availability of coclctaijs 

• Contact persons for last-minute changes or problems 

Communications tiirouahout meeting. Communication throughout the meeting cen be ar- 
ranged for by use of one or more of the following: 

• Conference telephone desic . 

• Message board (probably near registration desk) 

• Daily bulletins 

• Roster of participants with local addresses and telephone numbers 
Registration . 

Since registration is the first contact with each participant, it should be efficient painless, and 
informative. Pre-registratlon by mail greatly facilitates this conference stage. Prepare all name 
badges and records in eidvance to reduce staff and participant time required. 

Consider the following ideas for a well-functioning registration process: 

« Welcome or information booth . ^ 

^ 

• Visible, easy-to-find location 

• Adequate number of staff 

• Orientation of registration staff 

• Necessary registration materials: supplies, paclcets 

• Necessary furniture and equipment: typewriter, cash box, file boxa 

• Adequate signs posted for directions 

• Friendly, welcoming atmosphere 

Implementation Phase 

It is during the Implementation phase that all plans are put Into operation and the meetmgs 
are conducted. 
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Revitwing Plans 

Fiimlixe and distributB agenda. Before agendas are mailed to participants or inserted into con- 
ference folders, double-check them for accuracy. Check especially for the following: 

• Changes in resource persons, topics, room assignments or schedules 

• Sufficient number of breaks < 

• Adequate lunch time 

• Wrep-up and evaluation time provided 

Make provision for posting last minute changes in agenda during the conference. 

Confirm arrangements with resource persons. Before resource persons arrive, confirm accom- 
modations and transportation arrangements, and equipment and material needs. Arrangements 
for reimbursments and fees and required biographical information should be understood. 

Confirm logistical arrangements. All contractual or other agreements should be confirmed 
to avoid any misunderstandings or surprises, including lodging, local transportation, meeting rooms, 
registration facilities, equipment rentals and operators, group meals, and exhibit area. 

Print or acquire materials. IVIaterials which serve as hand-outs for participants or as support 
materials for staff should be ordered or printed well in advance of the meeting. Time should 
be allowed for negotiating bids and contracts. Materials frequently used in conferences 
include tne following: 

• Invitation to the meeting 

• Flyer or brochure with schedule of events 

• l\/laterials for presentations: speeches, case studies 

• Evaluation, registration forms 

• Signs: registration, daily announcements 

• Map of building, city, hotel 

Promote event and recruit participants. Efforts to sell the event should be addressed as directly 
as possible to people in the target audience and should emphasize how the program will benefit them. 

* Conducting Meetings 

Conduct registration. Before registration actually begins, check to insure that- 

• registration desk is well lighted and easily identified; 

• program packets and other materials are available; 
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• typewriter, file boxes, pens, and wastebaskets are available; 

• forms are available for registration, receipts; 

• extra tables and materials are available for participants to complete forms. 
The registration staff should be fully informed of all aspects of registration including- 

• basic and late registration procedure; 

• handling cash, checks, or refunds; 

• information required for forms or badges; 

• procedures and prices for tickets; 

• medical emergencies; 

• local community and lodging information. 

Assist resource persor)S and guests: Resource persons and guests deserve and require special 
treatment. Considerations should include- 

• someone to greet th«m upon arrival; 

• someone to introduce them during special events; 

• forms to be completed and signed to ^t/aranfee their expenses; 

• double-checking their last minute equipment and materials needs; 

• insuring that they know exactly where to be at what time; 

• briefing them on conference progress. 

Acquire materials and equipment; coordinate use. Assuming that all arrangements were made 
well in advance, the use of equipment and materials should now be only a matter of distribution. 
However, something is always in the wrong place or missing. Some precautions include- 

• Identifying the contact person for each type of equipment or material; 

• assembling and checking out the equipment in advance; 

• having extra bulbs, batteries, tapes, and extension cords available; 

• arranging to have equipment returned oh time. 

Facilitate group meetings. Even though many meetings are conducted by resource persons, 
conference planning staf* should be available to initiate and help with the meeting. Some staff 
responsibilities would include-- 
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• Iniufino that the resource person (s In right place at right time; 

• briefing resource person on situation and expectations; 

• resolving any last minutn problems with equipment, etc.; 

• preparing audience for resource person; 

• interceding at points of conflict to keep program nnoving. 

OoordinatB displays and exhibits. Conference staff should help keep the following persons 
accessible to each other: building maintenance, program policy makers, exhibitors, information 
desk, and security staff. 

Monitoring Program Operation 

Monitoring takes place through solicited feedback from program participants and can result 
in adapting the program in several ways. Several aspects of feedback and adaptation are presented 
below. 

t 

Feedbaci( 

Purpose ~ to l<eep planning and coordinating staff aware of the positive and nega- 
tive things that are happening among participants (and staff members, 
too). 

Methods — informal-staff Involvement in all aspects of meeting with verbal or 
written reports to leadership; constant discussions with key partici- 
pants or representatives of participant gro*ips; evaluative discussions 
with guest speakers or discussion leaders; "floating" and listening to 
comments in meetings and in other places of congregation. 

formal--dailv questionnaires on the best and worst aspects of the 
meeting so far administered to participants, leaders, staff; group dis- 
cussions with participants on how things are going, whether changes 
should be made in agenda, whether new resources should be brought 
in, etc 

Adaptation — Follow-l. ..ugh-change agenda, adding or subtracting time for various 
items; bring in new resources (i.e., persons, materials); agree to provide 
additiondi resources (mostly materials); shift emphasis on selected 
agenda items (e.g., from lecture to group discussion). 

Follow-up Activities 

A^ter the meeting Is over, several activities remain. Example follow-up activities are listed 
below: 

• Maintain communication among partwipants (roster, newsletter). 
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• Send thank-you notes to resource persons and special guests. 

• Fulfill all financial arrangements and obligations promptly. 

• Analyze evaluation results. 

• Write and submit a formal report, if applicable. 



Assessing Impact 

Evaluation 

Formative or interim evalur.tion focuses on factors that can still influence the overall success 
of the group meeting: participants' perception of conference strengths and weaknesses, the plan- 
ning and organization of the group meeting, the effectiveness of the speakers, and the usefulness 
and quality of resource or instructional materials used. 

These data provide planners with information to alter the remainder of conference activities 
If necessary. If the meeting is large, then a written evaluation instrument may be used for daily 
feedbacki (See written evaluation instrument in Chapter Ten.) This instrument may be comple- 
mented by information observation, i.e., participant attentiveness, notetaking, the question and 
answer sessions, and by informal feedback from attendees. 

L 

The final or summative evaluation will usually take the form of a written instrument but can 
also be supplemented by informal observations. The final evaluation tries to tap participant opinion 
of the conference as a whole. In doing so, study the following areas: 

' • Planning and organization of the group meeting 

• Extent to which conference objectives were met 

• Usefulnessof materials, topics, and presentations 

• Suggestions for future conferences or workshop improvement 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The example materials illustrated In this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 

List of llluttnitions 

• Conference Planning Check List 

• Planning by Objectives 

• Sample of Daily Evaluation Questions 
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I 

/ 
/ 

I 
I 

t 



TItIt: f 

Dat*^s: . 

Site: . No. Participants 



Target 
Date 


Completed 


Person 
Responsible 


7 

1 

• j Item 








1. 


Determine needs and objectives 










2. 


Prepare a budget plan 










3. 


Clearance procedures 






• 




4. 


Determine dates of conference 


<• 








5. 


Determine conference site 










6. 


Determine conference format 

.•J 










7. 


Planning by objectives 










8. 


Facility arrangements 










9. 


Invitations 










10. 


Participant transportation 










11. 


Participant accommodations 










12. 


Local travel arrangements 










13. 


Needed staff arrangements 










14. 


Consultant/speakers 










15. 


Materials/audio*visual equipment 










16. 


Agenda 










17. 


Promotion 










18. 


Refreshments/meal 










19. 


Meal arrangements 










20. 


Exhibits 










21. 


Workshop evaluation 










22. 


Follow-up letters 










23. 


Final report 
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Planning by Objectives 



Need 

.Objective 

Target Group. 



Type of 
Activity 


Facilitator/ 
Consul tant$ 
Required 


Staff 
Required 


Supplies 
Needed 


AV 

Equipment 


Evaluation 


Time 


Facilities/ 
Location 


Cost 





















ERIC 
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Sample of Daily Evaluation Questions 



Date 



1. What were the two best. aspects of today's activities? 
a. 

b. 



What two aspects of today's program (instructional 
format, content, environment, etc.) most need 
to be improved for tomorrow's sessions? 

a. 



b. 



What new terms or concepts (if any) presented 
during today's session need further explanations? 



Any additional comments you would like to make on the 
back of this sheet will be greatly appreciated. 



Thank youl 



Sample of Daily Evaluation Questions 
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COOPERATIVE INTERNSHIPS 



CHAPTER 3 



COOPERATIVE INTERNSHIPS 
Contributions to Staff Dovtlopmsni 



Introduction 



Rationale 



The rapidity with which technologies in business and industry are continually changing 
requires that vocational educators keep In close contact with practitioners in their field and with the 
work environment for which they are preparing workers. One of the very effective vehicles for 
keeping technical knowledge and skill up to date Is the cooperative internship. This is effective on 
two levels: 

1 . Through cooperative internship courses at the university which provide supervised 
empioyment-iearnlng-earning experiences for both experienced teachers and those pre- 
parirtg to teach 

2. Through cooperative education courses in the schools which enable the teacher- 
coordinators to visit the work place of their technical area in business or industry and to 
interact with people there 



There are significant benefits to vocational teachers and administrators and those preparing 
to teach who either enroll as interns in a cooperative program at the university, or who supervise 
or teach In cooperative education programs in secondary schools or two-year colleges. 

The cooperative internship courses at the university may be either at the undergraduate or 
graduate level. They are designed to provide a meaningful level of employment in the enroilee's 
technical field, to refresh skills, to updete technical knowledge, and to establish contacts in one's 
technical area. These courses often meet the certification requirements of vocational teachers or 
coordinators of cooperative programs. 

The cooperative education coordinators in secondary schools and two-year colleges place stu- 
dents in positions in business and Industry and coordinate the students' on-the-job and in-schooi 
experiences. This requires their frequent contect with persons in business management, personnel 
departments, and first-line supervisors. The coordinators visit the place of business to observe the 
students and talk with their supervisors. This interaction helps keep the coordinator's knowledge 
current. 



Benefits 




The following list identifies benefits to be derived from this interaction with business and in- 
dustry for the professional development of the teacher-coordinator. The same benefits ara true for 
teachers enrolled in cooperative internship courses at a university. Possible benefits include- 

ft 

• refreshing, developing, and updating skills; 

• bringing technical knowledge up to date; 

• working with the latest equipment; 

• developing and establishing contacts for placing interns and graduates; 

• establishing contacts for resource speakers and advisory committee members; 

• meeting certification requirements; 

• earning while learning for both inservice and preservice teachers; 

• providing illustrations, anecdotes, and cases-in-point for teachers to use in their presenta- 
tions to students; 

• providing firsthand experience of the skills required for workers. 

Planning Procedures 

After the need has been ascertained and the benefits identified, other information must be 
gathered. Careful planning will enable a sound program to be built. The following items 
need to be considered in planning for a cooperative internship program: 

• identify needs and benefits. 

• assess whether your community offers a sufficient number of training sites. 

• check policy and procedures of department and/or institution approval. 

• secure approval. 

• check state education agency regarding regulations and requirements. 

• get commitment of financial resources to conduct the program. 

• establish advisory committee. 



Available Training Sites 

Determine whether the community or local area has enough possible training sites to conduct 
the internship. Site availability depends upon the size of the town or city and the kind of job 
needed. 
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Policy and Proctdurai off Department end Institution 

In plenning to esteblith a cooperative educetlon program in your department the policies 
and procedures of your institution must be exemined and followed. These will include such 
policy and procedures as- 

• institutional procedures for approval of a new course or program; 

• the state education agency requirements for creating a cooperative program; 

• funding procedures; 

• union requirements (if applicable); 

• certification requirements (if applicable); 

• coverege required for liability^ accident and medical insurance. 

• 

The opinions, recommendations, and support of other faculty members in the department are 
very important in the formetive stages. Administrative support and approval are necessary to begin 
the program. 

Commitment off Financial Resources 

The school must be financially able and agree to provide funds to hire e quelified coordinetor. 
Time must be included for promotion of program, placement of interns, supervision of interns, 
and evaluation of program. Funding also must provide for whatever related classes the state 
education agency requires. 

An adequete source of continuous funding must be established for the operation of the inter- 
ship progrem. This budget must cover the costs of- 

• an intership coordinator; 

• time required to place interns; 

• recruitment and counseling of interns; ^ 

• time required for supervision and coordination; 

• secretarial services; 

• office supplies; 

• promotion; 

• travel to site (often reimbursed by state); 

• telephone service; 

• teaching related classes. 
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Companiation or Financial Assistance for Interns 

/ 

Interns who worl< in business and industry should be paid by that business or industrial 
organization for work performed. Payment can be regular salary, hourly wages, or a special fellow- 
ship or scholarship. 



Selection of Internship Teacher-Coordinator 

The te&oher-coordlnator is the Icey to a successful cooperative internship program. The coordi- 
nator should have a meaningful level and length of work experience in business or industry in his/her 
technical field, as well as preparation and teaching experience in his/her area of expertise. It is im.- 
portant that he/she works well with a wide variety of people in order to recruit interns and to 
attract employers to participate in the program. He/she should be skilled in promotion and public 
relations in order to get school and community support and participation. In summary, the 
teacher-coordinator should have the following attributes: 

• Preparation, knowledge, and skill in his/her occupational area 

• Employment experience in technical field 

• Successful teaching experience 

• Background in coordination techniques 

• Good human relations skills 

• Contacts with prospective employees and employers 

• Promotional skills 



Advisory Committee 

The existing departmental advisory committee can be used in the cooperative internship 
program, or a separate advisory committee can be organized to aid in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating the program. In selecting committee members for the cooperative program, consider their 
ability to help the coordinator in securing participating employers. For more information about 
advisory committees, please refer to "Advisory Committees", Chapter 6 in this handbook. 



Planning Checklist 

□ Identify needs and benefits 

□ Ascertain sufficient supply of training sites 

□ Determine faculty and administration support 

□ Get institutional approval for new programs 
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□ Check requirements and regulations of state department of ecjucation 

□ Get financial re90urc6 commitment and budget approvijii 
G Select internship coordinator 

□ Confirm advisory committee members 



Implementation 

After the basic planning has been done and official approval received, action to implement 
the cooperative internship begins." 



Publicizing the Program In the Community 

Creating commgnity awareness of the cooperative internship program is an important step 
in launching the p'vgram. The objectives of the program and its benefits to students, employers, 
and the community need to be communicated. This should be done enough in advance to get in 
the school bulletin and course catalog. 

Good advertising and publicity must precede the program by severel months in order to assure 
a healthy pool of both potential interns and training stations (employers). News releases need to be 
prepared for local newspapers and magazines. The coordinator should seeic time on local television 
and radio shows. Appropriate professional organizations and trade associations are prime audiences 
to tell about the program, as members will continue ^.n spread the word. Faculty meetings and stu- 
dent organizations and groups should be given the information through presentations, brochures, 
and articles in internal publications. Potential employers should be contacted. 

. In summary, the following methods can be used to publicize the program: 

' * PIrepare a pamphlet or brochure describing the program. 

* Circulate information on the program to faculty and staff. 

* Write an article for the school newspaper. 

* Have information prepared in advance for the school bulletin and course catalog. 

* Spealc to faculty groups and student organizations. 

* Contact poten^ipi employers. 

* Appear on local television and radio shows. 

\ 

* Write articles for local newspapers and magazines. 

* Spealc to professional organizations and trade associations. 
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Building Contacts with Potential Employars of Interns 

A time-consuming aspect of establishing a cooperative internship program is locating and de- 
veloping good training stations. Potential Intern employers must understand botli the educ^ional 
cbjectives of the program and the benefits to participating employers. \ 

Setting Up Criteria for Internship 

Establish the criteria that applicants must meet in order to qualify for the internship. 

Application for Internship 

Once potential interns hd^<j been contacted, they should fill out an application form and sub- 
mit it to the coordinator. 

The applicaiit should provide the following information: 

• Name, address, phone number 

• Present position, if employed 

• Past woric experience 

• Education completed 

• SIciil and Icnowiedge competency 
^ • Career objective 

• Position desired 

• Reason for wanting to participate in program 

• Other pertinent data 

A sample Application for Internship is included in the resource materials in this section. 

Interviewing Applicants 

The next step in the selection process is to interview applicants. This should be done by the 
coordinator or a selection committee appointed by the coordinator. The interview provides the 
opportunity to look further into information provided on the application and to assess the applicant's 
personal qualities and human relations skills. 
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Selecting Interni 



After all the applicants have been interviewed, the coordinator and/or selection committee 
will then accept the candidates who qualify for the program, limited by the number of students 
the program can accommodate. The size of the group depends on staff availability, stipend funds, 
number of training stations, and travel to the internship site. 

An applicant's qualifications and his/her potential for benefiting from the internship experi- 
ence should be considered in the final selection. In addition, the following aspects deserve prime 
consideration: ., 

• Desire to acquire additional competencies 

• Previous knowledge/skill that will facilitate applicant's entry into his/her area of interest 

• Positive concern for developing and improving programs in vocational education 

• Part of a required training or degree program 



Locating and Selecting Training Stations 

Once the candidates have been accepted and an assessment of their skills and internship 
needs determined, potential employers who can provide suitable training stations should be 
contacted to inten/iew appropriate interns. This matching of intern with internship employer is 
a critical part of the process. A good match contributes to a successful experience for all; an 
inappropriate match often creates many problems. It is usually advisably to have a prospective 
employer interview two or three internship candidates chosen by the coordinator and select 
the intern-employee he/she wants out of this group. This interview procedure gives the 
employer some real input into the selection process. 

Interns nay individually locate appropriate training stations or put the coordinator in touch 
with personal contacts. A final assessment and approval of such a training station, however, should 
be made by the coordinator. The program or department advisory committee also can be a valuable 
source of assistance. 

The following guidelines can help evaluate potential training stations: 

• The setting must be able to provide experiences needed by the intern. 

• The setting must be able to provide a wide spectrum of experiences. 

• The employer's top management must endorse the program. 

• The employer must be able to provide a supervisor willing to accept responsib»'ity for the 
intern. 

• The employer must be able to provide necessary work hours for the intern and provide safe 
working conditions. 

• The setting should expose the intern to the latest developments in the field. 
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Internship Agreement 



To help insure thet all parties understand the objectives of the pro^'ann and what their respec- 
tive responsibilities are, the coordinator should prepare a written agreement to be signed by the 
employer, the intern, and the coordinator as the representative of the school. This agreement would 
not be a binding legal contract, but rather a statement of understanding. The agreement should 
contain such items a^ statement of educational purpose, responsibilities of each party, work hours 
(daily and/or weeldy), length of internship, title of position, and amount of compensation. 

The resource materials in this section contain some sample internship agreements. 



Individualized Training Plan 

After the internship agreement has been signed and before the intern begins worl<, the em- 
ployer, on-the-job supervisor, intern, and coordinator (or at least the employer and the coordinator) 
should sit down together to develop a step-by-step training plan. This should include a job descrip- 
tion the major areas of experience to be gained, a breal<down of tasks involved in these experience 
areai, and the approximate length of time to be spent in each skill area. A sample form of a training 
plan is included in the Resource Materials section of this chapter. 

An important function of the individualized training plan is to secure the commitment of the 
employer to provide a growing, learning experience for the intern. It also helps to insure that the 
intern's objectives for participating in the work experience are met. 

Forms Recording (internship Experience 

Forms should be provided for the intern, coordinator, and ennployer which provide both a 
record of the work experience and an evaluation. These forms are the following: 

• Weekly Job Report (Intern) 

• Visitation Record (Coordinator) 

• Evaluation of Intern (Employer) 

Samples of such forms are in the Resource Materials section of this chapter. 

Weekly Job Report. The intern should maintain a record of the activities he/she has performed 
on the job, what he/she has learned from this work experience, problems encountered, and what 
help or additional information he/she needs to perform better or move into new areas of responsi- 
bility. 

Visitation Record. The coordinator should keep a record of his/her obsen/ations when visiting 
the intern at the training station. Information on the form can be selected from the following items: 

• Name of intern 

• Name of employer 
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• Date and time of visit 

• Length of visit 

• Whether training plan was discussed 

• Atmospliere of office or wvorl< environment 

• Attitude of other employees toward intern 

• efficiency (or lacic of) in woric place 

• Appearance of intern 

• What intern was doing 

• Conference with supervisor 

- Strong and weak points of intern 

- Mistakes he/she has made 

- Quality of work 

- Use of time 

- Working relationships 

- New activities to be undertaken 

The coordinator should make an appointment for the visit with the employer or supervisor. 
When at the training station, the coordii.ator should have specific topics he/she wishes to discuss 
with the employer/supervisor and not take more of the employer's time than is necessary. He/she 
should also talk with the intern and observe him/her on the job. 

Evaluation of Intern. Once or twice during the grading period the employer should fill 
out the required form to evaluate the Intern's performance. The form can provide both rating 
scales to measure performance on specified aspects, and sections of open comments. Sug- 
gested aspects for evaluation are 

• skills; • attendance; 

• production rate; • promptness; 

• quality of work; • speech; 

• human relations; • Initiative; and 

• appearance; • judgment. 

The employer and coordinator then mutually decidf; on the intern's grade. 
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Information culled from these three forms (Weekly Job Reports, Visitation Record, and 
Evaluation of Intern) helps evaluate the quality of the internship both during the training period 
(formative) and at its conclusion (summative). Using both time frames makes it possible to identify 
problems while they can still be corrected and makes the final evaluation easier. 

Assessing Impact 
Final Evaluatiop of the Internship Program 

Final or follow-up evaluation of the quality of an internship should focus on how well the ob- 
jectives of the individual cooperative education program were met. Assessment could consider- 

• the number of persons who continued working In training-related fields; 

• the numlser of persons pursuing advanced education in the internship field at the conclusion of 
the cooperative internship program; 

• the usefulness of the experience for teachers once they begin teaching in cooperative 
internship programs; 

• the management of the cooperative internship. 

In both interim and final evaluations, the Weekly Job Report and the Visitation Record provide 
the basic data to determine if the program is fulfilling its objectives. The employer's assessment 
of how well the intern matched his/her training site and job needs should also be considered in the 
final evaluation. In addition, the institution should evaluate- 

• procedures for screening and selecting applicants; 

• procedures for selecting internship sites; 

• procedures for matching interns and internship sites. 

Unsuitable techniques and/or internship sites should be noted and dropped from program proce- 
dures and/or reference files. 



Designing Evaluation Instruments 

The following form is designed for the intern to complete. However, it may be adapted for 
the supervisor to complete (e.g., replace section on "Quality of the Internship Site" with "Quality 
of the Relationship with the Institution"). 
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Sample Form 

Directions. Please respond to the following items by circling the appropriate letter which 
best reflects your opinion regarding the cooDerative internship program. 

Definitely Definitely 
No Yes 

QUALITY OF THE INTERNSHIP SITE 

1. I was pleased with the site to which I was assigned. A B C D E 

2. I was pleased with the attitude of the staff at the 

site toward me. A B C D E 

Comments: 

QUALITY OF THE INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 

1. The internship experience met my expectations. A B C D E 

2. The internship was a useful experience for me. A B C D E 

3. My skills were sharpened as a result of the 

internship. A B C D E 

Comments: 

QUALITY OF THE INTERNSHIP SUPERVISOR 

1. My supervisor was available whenever I needed 

him/her. A B C D E 

2. My supervisor spent what I consider to be an 

adequate amount of time with me. ABODE 

3. My supervisor assisted me when any problems 

arose. ABODE 

Comments: 



OVERALL 

1. The quality of the internship site was 

2. The quality of the internship experience was 

3. The quality of the internship supervision was 



Poor Fair Avaraga Good Exoailant 

ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
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Follow'Up Techniques 

The program may decide to use foliow-up techniques as a method of summative evaluation. 
(See Chapter 10'for more bacl<ground on evaluation instruments and theory.) If so chosen, a 
system would be designed to query program participants In order to capture retention rates and use- 
fulness of the experience. This may be done periodically following a participant's completion of 
the program. The timing of follow-up acilvltles would depend upon the use to be made of the data 
in program planning and fiscal resources. A sample format to collect follow-up Information appears 
below: 



SAMPLE FORMAT 

(Institution) Is collecting Information about the Cooperative 

Internship Program In order to Improve the program for future participants. In order to do this, we 
need your help. Please take about five minutes to complete this form. All data will be confidential. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 

1. In what field was your cooperative internship? (Note: Response may be open-ended or you 
may list a series of fields and have the respondent check the appropriate one.) 

2. In what field are you currently working? (See No. 1 for types of responses.) 

3. Do you feel the cooperative Internship experience was useful? 



Why? 



4. What specific areas or skills obtained as a result of the cooperative internship program are 
most useful to you in your teaching? 



5. On reflection, what aspects of the cooperative internship program were the - 
a. Stronger features? 



b. Weaker features? 



6. Additional Comments: 



Thank you for your help! 
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Implementation Checklist 

□ Publicize program in the comr^unity 

□ Build contacts with potential employers of interns 

□ Set up criteria for Internship 

□ Design internship application form 

□ Receive applications 

□ interview applicants 

□ Select interns 

□ Locate and select training sites 

□ Set conditions for financial compensation ana :ime schedules for internships 

□ Send interns out for interviews with potential employers 

^ ^ Meke out an internship agreement end have signed by employer, intern, and coordinator 

□ Develop internship training plans 

□ Orient intern and sponsor 

□ Design reporting forms on internship: Weekly Job Report, Visitetion Record, Intern 
Evaluation Form 

□ Supervise and coordinate internship activities 

□ Evaluate internship experiences 

□ Grant credit for internship 

□ Follow-up study to evaluate program effectiveness 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The example materials illustrated in this part are deslgne.0;to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 

List of Illustrations 

• Internship Information Sheet 

• Internship Application 

• Sample Woric Agreement 

• Sample Intern Assignment Description 

• Internship Training Plan 

• Visitation Record (Coordinator) 

• Weelcly Job Report 

• Sample Secretarial Internship Evaluation Form 

• Participant Program Evaluation 

• Employer Evaluation of intern 

• Internship Program Participant Follow-up 
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(Name of University) 
(Departn-.ent Title) 



STATE PROFESSIONAL DEVElOHKENT 
mmi'\ INTERNSHIP 



A contlnuatlcn of the IKTERNSHIP PROGRAM with (state narr.e) and EPDA support 
provides opportunities for interested individuals to participate during (date). 



PARTICIPANT 
CLASSIFICATIONS: 



ACTIVITIES: 



LENGTH OF 
INTERiNSHIPS: 



CREDITS: 



STIPEND: 
APPLICATION: 



This proposal provides for four different groups to 
participate: ^ 

A^ GRADLATE Individuals preparing for positions as 
STUDEfJS leaders In administration, curriculum 
development, career, education. 

B. UNDERGRADUATE 

STUDENTS Individuals needing additional work ex- 
periences In industry, business, or 
agricul ture. 

C. VOCATIONAL Persons desiring updating experiences 
TEACHERS in industry, business, or Agriculture. 

D. POTENTIAL Individuals from industry, business, or 
TEACHERS agriculture desiring to teach In voca- 
tional and/Or technical education. 

An approy/ed, coordinated^ and supervised work Internship program 
win be pUnned for Individuals in accordance with the above 
classifications. 

Each Internship will be planned for a university quarter (ap- 
proximately weeks). As much as possible this will be scheduled 

to coincide with calendars established for individuals in partici- 
pating Institutions, 

(#) credits may be earned for successful completion of the in- 
ternship in (VE 593, num.ber and title of course IKTERNSHIP IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION). This course may be either undergraduate 
or graduate credit. 

Participants will maintain a dally diary and make other reports. 

A stipend of ($) will be provided for individuals who complete 
the program. 

Contact for application forn or additional* Information: 

(Kanie of Contact) 
(Address) 



Internship Information Sheet 
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ERIC 



(Name of University) 
(Depirtmcnt Title) 



rir. 

1 . Name of Mrs . 
Applicant: Mt^s 



STATE PROFFSSIONAL OEVELOPMEKT 
PROGRAM INTiRNSMIP 



APPLICATION 



2. Age 



(Last) 
Date of Birth 



TrTrstr 



^MTdHTeT 

Social 

Security No. 



3. Home Address: 

Street: 

State: 

4. Present: ^ 



City 



Zip Code 



Telephone 
Number 



Employer (or) 



Educational Institution (Conplete below); 



Name (Employer or school) 
Street 

State ' 



City 



Zip Code 



Telephone 
Number 



5. Title of present position (or student classification) 



6. Education (List most recent first, Indicate others in descending order). 
Institution Address 



Degree or 
Diploma 



Year 
Received 



Major 
Field 



7. Work Experience (List most recent or most applicable first). 

Position ' Address City State 



No. of 

Years 



8. Briefly indicate why you are Interested in participating In this Internship oro- 
gram. Relate your personal objectives to possible participation In this program. 



Internship Application 
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9. If «6lected, would you be able to participate for an eUven-week period? 

Yes No 

Prefer: Fall Quarter Winter Quarter 

Spring Quarter Summer Quarter 

• Other 11 week period (Indicate) to 

10. I have been admitted to (name of university) Yes No 

Degree sought or Irmiedlate goal ^_ 

Program ; 



11. I plan to apply for admission to (name of university) Yes No 

Program [ 

12. I have a vocational credential valid In (sUte) Yes No 

Other "state: , 

I am applying for a credential In Utate) Yes No 

13. fly service area Is . 



14. Other significant Information: 



15. Reference: (List three) 

TELEPHONE 

NAME ADDRESS NUMBER 



Date Signature: 



"^^^Attach a copy of transcript of institutions attended and resume"' (if available). 

If additional space is desired for any of the numbered items, complete on the 
reverse side, identifying ivith the number of the items. 



Internship Application (Continued) 
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(Name of University) 
(Department Title) 



STATE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM INTERNSHIP 



AGREEMENT 
State (Professional Development Program Internship 



Preamble: 



(Name of Univeftity) through its (department title) and in cooperation with the 
State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education, and the Office 
of Education, U.S.'Department of Health, Educatioii, and Welfare, is undertaking a 
pilot internship program for the training, exchange, and transition of Vocational 
Education and business. Industry, agricultural, and government personnel. An 
exchange of personnel, on a carefully planned structured program, will improve 
communications, enhance educational personnel, and strengthen industry's present 
and future employees. The pilot internship will help immeasurably to develop and 
^refine essential methodology, gather data and formulate operational guidelines for 
later expanded programs of internship. ^ 



Agreement 



Sponsor: 



Intern: 



■ i 



University: 



The industry, agency, institution or district, hereafter 
called the sponsor, shall provide opportunity for 
learning under supervision, in accordance with the 
program assignment which is attached to this 
agreement and which is developed and agreed to 
by all parties. 

The intern shall perform the work assignment on 
the job as a professional, devoting full time to the 
duties, according to the policies and regulations of 
the sponsor-employer and his/her functional assignment. 
The intern will assume the duties assigned as detailed in 
the agreement. He/She shall help develop the program 
assignment and advise as to program revisions during 
and'after the internship. ' 

The university shall coordinate the learning 
experiences of the intern with the program opportunities 
provided by'^he sponsor. The university, \n cooperation 
with the int#n and the sponsor, will develop the program 
assignmentyit shall also maintain an dn-going evaluation 
through observation, reports and consultation with the 
intern and/supervisor{s) to continually be alert to changes 
or needs tftat will make the program and learning process 
as effectiiie as possible. The university will also award 
(number) Viours college credit.to the intern who success- 
fully compnete^ the requirements of the eleven week 
internship. 



Sample Work Agreement 
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Payments 



The Intern, who is a full-time student prior to the beginning of the intern^ 'h, shall 
receive a stipend of (dollar amount) as identified in the grant agreement with the 
university. Payments shall be made — to help 
cover expenses coincident with fulfilling this internship. 

Any compensation other than as indicated above constitutes a separate agreement 
between the intern and the sponsor. The university shall be informed of the provisions of 
such agreement. 

The intern, who is employed full-time in the industry*education exch«jnge program, 
shall also receive a stipend of (dollar amount) as specified in the grant agreement with the 
university. Each individual shall continue to receive such compensation as has been agreed 
to by the original employer. 

Summary 

It is further understood and agreed that many details which are inherent in a 
Pf ogram of pilot internship of vocational education cannot be entirely foreseen. Each 
party, in cooperation with the other parties, will give his/her best efforts in review and 
make decisions to afford the best methods of handling these details as they arise. 



For the 
Sponsor 



Date 



Title 
Intern 



Date (address) 

For the 

University . 



Date : Title 



"Discrimination basod solely upon race, color, creed, sex, or national origin and which is 
without appropriate basis of distinction i'j contrary to the purposes and policies of the 
university and violates the spirit and intent of civil rights laws of (state)." 



Sample Work Agreement (Continued) 
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{Dc..^rt»''.ont Title) 
(Name of University) 
{Address ) 

IMERN ASSIG;iM£fiT DESCRIPTION 



Student's Ume 



Last 

Internship Mailing Address 



First 



Middle 



Phone { ) 



street 

Student's Social Security Number 

Progran , 



City 



State 



Employer Wma 
Address 



_Phone ( ) 



Street 

Mame of Supervisor _ 
Dates of Employirent _ 



TTty 



Ttati ZTT 

Title 

to 



Activities in which student will participate (use extra page if necessary) 



Daily hours of work 



a • fn • to 



Remuneration employer is to pay this student 
Other Information 



j)»m. Day per week 

_ per hr, wk. mo. 



Approved by Student Intern 



Approved by Coordinating Teacher 
Approved by Dept. Coordinator 



Date 
Date 
Date 



On back, diagram a simple map showing location of employer, street nam^s. and distance 
on the main highways. 

The undersigned agree to conform to this agreement, and two weeks notice must be given 
to all parties before this agreement is terminated. 

Signed; Approved by Employer ^ Date 



Sample Intern Assignment Description 
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INTERNSHIP TRAINING PLAN 




A. 


Title of dob: 






B. 


Position description: 






C. 


Name and address of training station: 










Phone: 


D. 


Areas of experience and training for internship: 






1. 


4. 


• 




2. 


5. 






3. 


6. 




E. 


Tasks involved in these areas of experience: 






1 . 


4. 






a. 


a. 






b. 


b. 






c. 


c. 






d. 


d. 






2. 


S. 






a. 


a. 






b. 


b. 






c. 


c. 






d. 


d. 






3. 


6. 






a. 


a. 






b. 


b. 






c. 


c. 






d. 


d. 




F. 


Name of job supervisor; 















Internship Training Plan 
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(Name of University) 
(Department Title) 



Student's Name 

Institution 

Supervisor 



STATE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM INTERNSHIP 



PROGRAM COORDINATORS SITE VISIT REPORT 
Assignment 



Address 
Title _ 



1. Is he/she given the responsibility he/she seeks? 

2. Is he/she aware of the skills and abilities needed 
for the role he/she s^eks? 

3. Intern's opinion of his/her progress. 



4. Coordinator's opinion of his/her progress. 



6. Is the supen/isor satisfied with his/her progress? 

6. Is the intern succeeding in his/her objectives? 

7. Does he/she offer constructive ideas to his/her 
supervisor? 

8. Does he/she understand the duties of his/her 
supervisor and others to whom he/she is assigned? 

9. Is he/she positive toward his/her training assignment? 

10. Does he/she readily accept suggestions from others? 

11. Does he/siw exercise initiative to learn more than 
his/her assignment requires? 



Yes 


No 


Don't 

Know 















Yes 


No 


Don't 
Know 
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12. is he/she punctual in his/her attendance on the job? 

13. Is his/her appearance and dress in keeping with 
his/her associates'? 

14. Are his/her relations with fellow employees 
satisfying and personal? 

15. Does his/her supervisor seem very willing to assist 
in his/her progress? 



Visitation Record (Coordinator) {Continued) 
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SECRETARIAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 
WEEKLY JOB REPOPJ 



Coordinator's 
initials: 



Intern: For week ending: 



!• What were your responsibilities or activities on the job this week? 

Responsibility or Job Assignment ^ Percentage of Time Spent 

a . . 

b. 



e. 

f. 



Z. What new knowledge, skill, or insight did you learn on the job? Describe. 



3, What difficulty occurred or what mistake did you make on the job? What did you 
do to correct it? 



4. On what skill or question could you use help in performing your job better? 



5. Wnat interesting or challenging relationship did you have this week with a 
fellow worker, a client, your supervisor, or employer? Describe. 



6. What did you l.corn by vobserviny others this wook? 



Weekly Job Report 
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SECRETARIAL INTEMSUIf EVALUATION FORM 



Secretarial Intern Office Date 

Note to Job supervisor: Your checking of this short evaluation sheet will assist 
the coordinator of the secretarial internship program In helping the student to 
become a better secretary. 

Plcnso check In the right hand colvims your imrrcsslon of the following » omitting 
points that do not apply to the activities performed by the student; 



Unsatis- Above 

SKILLS: factory Poor Average Average Superior 

Typewriting ^ — _ 

Shorthand ...-^ — . 

Record Keeping — ^ 

Filing 

Machine duplication » . • » ^ 

Proofreading , 

Machikia transcription .- ^ 

PRODUCTION : 

Volune of work . ^ 

Quality of work ^ 

Steadiness , . 

HJl^DAM^.NTALS : 

Mandvn icing 

Spelling 

Arithmetic , . 

BUSINF.SS TECHNIQUR5 : ABILITY TO 

Meet people , 

Work harmoniously 

vlth others , . . , 

Ur>G office tele- 
phone • • ■ , . „ 

Fnllow instructions •••• .^^^ 

Handlo supplies 

efficiently * 

TERSON.U TRAITS: 

Knth'jjiasm . . 

Appoarance ^ ' 

Mnniiers ^ 

IkMllh 

1\ r^onal Hyoli'iu^ 

Speech ^ 

Jniti»;tive 

Tact 

Accuincy ^ , . . 

Juv!f;n£»nt , — 

Pniiencc ^ 



Sample Secretarial internship Evaluation Form 
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Unsatia- 

facLory Poor 

SelC-ronf idcncc 

Attrudance .^^^^ 

Promptness * ..^^^^ 

OTHER COMMENTS; (Uuusvial strengths and weakncases) 



Above 

Aver age 



Superior 



Suggested Grade 



Sicnaturc 



Sample Secretarial Internship Evaluation Form (Continued) 
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(Kacie of Tnivcrrity) 
(Dep.artincut 7itl&) 



fTAFK TRO^Ef ATONAL nrvVicn-n^nr: 



PARTIClFAir TROGR/JH fAYJJJATir:; 



{Read each quootion carefully and check the answer that 
most nearly expresses your foclirGs. If ycu check "urdecided" 
it will nean you have r.o opinion. Vhere asked vhy ^ pleaec 
amplilV on your opinion) • 



1. 



2. 



3. 



8. 



. 9. 
10. 



The proeram aasicntent vas properly planned with adequate 
time allowed to cocpl>3te it. 

I succeeded with orieincl objectives for the 
internship. 

My future plans have changed as a result of this 
internship. VsTiy? . 



h. Routine r.nd special tasks assigned ly ny supervisor verc 
conpletcd to ry satisfaction. 

5. I gained valuable exroriercos not available in the 
classroom. 

6. The internship vas lens educational than expected. 

7. The orgGhizatirnal structiire of =^y asciGned industry, 
agency or institution is clear to inc. 



Because of thic inlernship, I can make a more 
meaningful contribution to a future Job. 

Why? , • 



A different rlacen.ent vould have been more worthwhile. 

I was readily Gccoptei as *'part of the teaiii*' in isy 
assigned orcanisation . 



11. More responsibility would have been desirable. 
Vhy? ^ : 



Strongly Agree | 


V 

u 


Undecided 


0 

« 
Ci 


Vi 

n 
>» 

*> 






































*' 















































































Participant Program Evaluation 
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12 • "Feedback" to univeroity perBonnol vao adequate to 
handle anj" problcr.s tJ.at urocCi 



13. Hy cupervisor was holpful, ccoperative, ar.d 

inittroswcd in m&liinG this a useful learninf: experience* 

Ik* Othora vitbin'thc organisation vcre helpful. 



15 • Persons contacted outside this organisation added 
much to this experience. 



l6. This type of organization ie one in vhicb I vould be 
proud to sen'e. 

Wiy? 



17» Considering the previous sixteen staterents and other inforriation you have 
gained during your internship, please coiment on any part of your experience 
that vas meaningful to you and hov this procran could te strengthened to 
.benefit others. (Continue on the back of this page if necessary)* 



Date , Intern 



Participant Program Evaluation (Continued) 
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(Departr^ent Title) 
(Name of University) 
(Address) 

EKPLOYER EVALUATION OF INTERN 
Ensployer: Pleasa return this forn 1n the attached envelope. 

Student Intern's' Natr.e: ^ ^ . — 

Please rate the Intern on chAracterlstlcs listed below. Check the appropriate 
space Indicating your evaluation of the student to date. 

Superior Good Avorane Fair Poor 

1. Punctuality 

2. Willingness to learn 

3. Dependability ' 

4. Thoroughness of work 

5. Acceptance of constructive criticism 

6. Personal appearance 

7. Cooperation with fellow workers 

8. Work speed ^ 

9. Responsibility ^ 

10. Acceptance by supervisors 

11. Acceptance by others 

12. Technical competence | 

13. Other comments . , — 



Date 

Finn's Name Address 

Signature Address 



Employer Evaluation of Intern 
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(Name of University) 
(Department Title) 



STATE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
INTERNSHIP 



INTERNSHIP PROGRAM PARTICIPANT FOLLOW-UP 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Please respond to each Item by checking the response 
you feel 1$ rrost appropriate? for each item, NA (not 
applicable) may be checkcid 1f you are a full-time 
student. 



1. Current position in vocational and technical education* 



3. 



a, 

b. 
c. 
d. 



Full-time teaching 
Administration and supervision » 
Education training in business or indiistry 
Unrelated to vocational and technical education 
Other (please detail) 



2. Are you employed (or were you employed following your Internship) 
In a position similar to or related to your internship? 

r. 

) a* Yes 

b. NA 

c. No 



Is your present position (or any subsequent position) v/ithin the 
same firm, agency, or Institution in which you Interned? 

a. Yes 
^b. NA 
c. No 

If YES, do you feel it was a result of the internship? 



a. 

b. 
c. 



Yes 

NA 

No 



4. If your position has changed since your internship, did the internship 
afford you personal contacts leading to your present position or to 
subsequent positions? 

a. Yes 

b. NA 

c. No 

d. Position is unchanged 



er|c 



Internship Program Participant Follow-up 
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5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



Considerino the poslticn you nrw hold (or positions held following 
your Intorr.ship), hew would ycu rate the overall experier.ce gained 
from your internship? 



a. Very ruch rslated'to ny later posUionfs), . 
Related, but not applicable (less thnn -iiOr:' of the tiir.eJ 

c. Valuable, but Tiot reliitcd to my pos1tion(5)» 

d. Of little or no present value. 

e. ' NA 



Please rate' the knowledre gained by you during the Internship that 
assists ycu in probler.i solving et your present position or in 
involvements since your internship. 

a. Very useable in many situations. 

6. Useable in sone situations. 

c. Seldom useable, 

d. Cf <\o benefit. 

Considering your forrnal college classroom instruction versus your 
Internship experiences, what percentage cf the expericrces were 
meaningful reinforcement of your classroom instruction? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

6. 



None 

20-:; 

305- 

40i or more 



Consldorlrg your formal college classroo-n instruction versus your 
Internship experiences, what percentage of the experiences were 
not duplicated in the cUssrccn? 

a. lOOX 

b. 75% 

c. 50% 

d. 25K 

e. None 

Because of your internship experiences, do you now see for yours^' 
future Implications for the following: 

A salary increase? 



a. 
b. 



Yes 
No 



An advancement in position? 



o • 

b. 



Yes 

No 



Increased performanco on the job? 



( ) 
( ) 



a. 
b. 



Yes 
No 



Internship Program Participant FoMow-up (Continued) 
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10. In retrospect, has your attitude of personal gain toward vour 
Internship changed during the Intervening time? 



Yes 

No 



Please connent 



11. Would you recoimiend to others the internship method of gaining new 
educational experiences? 



Yes 

No 



Why? 



12. . Your comments about the internship are earnestly solicited and will 
be much appreciated. You might reflect cn how you could be better 
prepared for the internshlo, what courses could be offered that 
would re-enforce the Internship experiences, needless duplication 
tha*^ occurred between the classroom anc internship, more credit 
hou'i ^ for the Internship » or any subject you deem Important to 
Improve the Internship. • ' 



(If you desire, maico additional coirments on the oack " 
of this page.) 

Thank you for your rjoperitlon. Please return this form in the 
self-addressed stamped envelope to: 

(Contact Name) 
(Name of University) 
(Address) 



Internship Program Participant Foiiow*up (Continued) 
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iSTRUCtURED 
dCOUPAtlONAL EXPERIENCE 



0 
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I CHAPTER 4 
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STRUCTURED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
Etttblithing Stnieturtd OocMpatiorMi Exptrtonon 
Involving Butlmn, Inc^Miy, and Labor 

' / 
Introduction 



Rational* 



Education and the world of work have for years been artifically separated. Today, more than 
ever, it has become urgent to bring together these two vital areas of life. Both worlds have too much 
in cpmmon to act independently and much to gain from cooperation. 

In this space-age era, ail vocational educators should possess occupational competence and 
regularly be given opportunities to keep abreast of change In their particular field. Their expert- 
encQs and knowlfKigi^ pffect not only our educational programs but also our future manpower. 

One method to achieve this competence is structured occupational experiences, these 
flexible experiences create an effective vehicle for two-way communication. Further, this approach 
could offer concerned individuals (vocational /instructors, administrators) a number of methods by 
which they can continually update their skill^. 

Benefits / ' 

A structured occupational experiencer 

• upgrades teacher understanding of ^ew developments; 

• provides associations with counter^^arts in business/industry /labor; 

• permits partlclpanis firsthand observation of new work procedures, processes and 
mechanssi?)s; ' 

• allows participants to establish a closer working relationship with buslness/industry/iahor 
and other institutions; 

. • broadens the work experience of pre- and in-service personnel which may be uneven and/or- 
limited; 

• permits observation of procedures which may result in improved management oractices 
in the institution; 
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• providM information to update ichool programi lo that schooi training ref iects the current 
needi pf buiinen and industry: / 

• ; ^ . / 

• provides participants with on-the/lob training; 

• promotes business-industry-labqr and vocational education ties. 

Planning 

Model Procedures 

A model p>*oc9dure for establishing structured occupational experiences as part of an institu- 
tion's staff development program will be described. The model procedure may be composed of the 
following basic elements: 

• Staff development committee 

• Application for a structured occupational experience 

• Assessment of competence 

• Professional development p!sn 

• Applications review committee 

• Identification and evaluation of potential training aids 
• • Evaluation of the structured occupational experience 

• Credit for the structured occupational experience 

Staff Develormein Committee 

A staff development committee is an asset to any structured occupational experience. Existing 
department/institutional advisory committees can be utilized In the structured occupational experi- 
ence, or a special advisory committee can be organized to aid In planning, IrjDplementing, and 
evaluating the program. . . { 

When a decision is made to use a special staff development committee, choices regarding a 
nunjber of elements must be made: 1 

• A workable committee size must be determined. I 

• Individuals with expertise in related fields should be nominated. i 

• Length of eppointment should be determined. l; 

• The number of committee meetings to be held should be determined. 

• The role of the staff development committee should be determined. 
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I Committie memben involved in lucli a program can tielp in many wayt^e followihg liit 
tugoettippniblerolet: 

I • Encourage the cooperation of business, industry, and labor for p^toviding potential experi- 
. 1 ences. j'' 

• Assist in the identification of potential work sites. / 

• Review submitted training plans. 

• Malce suggestions for improving the structured occupational experience program. 

• React to issues and concerns ntcerding the operation of the program. 

• Reeot to concepts and practices proposed regarding the structural occupational experience 
program. 

This approech has several advantages and disadvantages. 

j 

Advantages 

• Staff involvement in planning leads to better participation by thf staff and & more relevant 
program. 

• If the committee is institution-wide, a coordinated program should result. 
Disadvant^s 

• Committee appointment does not insure possession of sufficient Icnowledge or experience 
in staff development techniques. 

• Since it is difficult to assign budgetary responsibility to a committee, the program is not 
likely to receive funding except on an item-by-item basis. 

e 

Application for a Structured Occupational Experience 

In a number of institutions, a written request must be made to the program director or 
designated representative. Such a request should provide vital information concerning the profes- 
sional improvement activities participants intend to pursue during the period of leave. Information 
to be collected nuy include the following: 

• Nome, address, and present position • Reasons for participation 

• Work experience • Length of the experience 

• Educetion completed • Compensations/expenses 

• Nature of activities contemplated • Other significant information 
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Attetiment of Competence 



The mi|or purpoie of a itructured occupational experience ii to provide opportur.lties for per- 
lonnel to acquire new end/or up-to-dete competenciei In their field. Theie competenclei may be 
technical, managerial, and/or acedemic. In tome instances a self-assewment inventory based on 
sicills and knowledge related to the activity can help all parties verify or focus on acquired or 
needed competencies. 



Profeaional Development Plen 

To ensure thet the structured occupational experience is virtually tailor-made for the indi- 
vidual it is necessary for each participant, in consultation with the staff development committee, 
to formulate his/her personal plan for professional growth. This plan is a primary source of mforma 
tion for the steff development committee as it works with the individual to determine the content 
of his/her program. In addition, the plan also serves as documentetion of the Indlviduai'i commit- 
ment to the program and as an official device for recording the participant's progress toward 
attainment of specific goals. The content of the plan should be held In confidence by the staff 
development comriittee, the staff development coordinator, and the participants. J'^f P'a" 
should not be use(J as a basis for determining salary increments, promotions, and the like. 



Format of Plan 



The format for an individual's professional development plan can be simple and straightfor- 
ward. The form should include ( 1 ) the selected competencies, (2) target date for attaining eacli 
competency, (3) actual date of attainment, (4) procedures for competency attainment, including a 
description of the instructional materials to be used, and (5) signatures of the participant and staff 
development committees. Sample forms are provided in the Resource Materials section of this 
chapter. 



Applications Review Committee 

Upon the completed revision of the candidate's outlined plan of action, the director or appli- 
cation review committee may submit its decision in writing to the individual and any other 
designeted administrator. The applicant's qualities and the potential for benefiting from such a 
structured occupational experience should be factors in the selection. In addition, the following 
aspects can be considered: 

• Part of required program for degree 

• Positive concern for developing and/or improving new programs in vocational education 



• Desire to pursue additional competencies 



Identification and Evaluation of Potential Training Sites 

If the application review committee accepts the individual's application, then potential sites 
may be identified with the assistance of the staff development committee, or the participant may 
be able to locate appropriate training stations. 
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Sittt muld bt •vuluattd ii to thtir luitability to moet the perticipent'e itructured occupe- , 

^Umil iixp|[Nm#^b|eetiy(M. To accompilth thit effectively, identify a contact person before the ; 

Visit, ^tt^ Mm titherthe stiff development conrdlriatdr and/or the participant will inspect the j 

area wnert tm indtvidual wants to train, talit tt. .he contact person, and discuss a potential work ; 

ioreemtnt. i^txamptes of details to be dllcussed include the fol lowing: i 

• CQ(|ipanypQli|i«f^^ 

•^Uablllty^eragt 'V . ! 

Lab^r unipn agreement 

; ■' . • I 

♦ ■ ! 

• L^n^h of experience 

• Ability of the Jite to meet planned objectives 

• imnjiediate supervisor (Idenrifiad) 

■ I 

I « 

• Corppensat^onJ if applicable) 

Confirmation of details of the occupational experience and an outline of the developmental plan 
should be included in a follow-up letter to the company, with a copy sent to staff development 
adminiftratpni at the respective institution. 

The fcjliowing guidelines may help evaluate potential training sites: 

I 

! 

^ Th0 location is able to provide a wide variety of experiences needed by the participants. 

I 
I 

• . Th^ setting exposes the participant to the latest development in his^er interest 
are(t. 

• Thej employer supports the program. 

! 

i 

• Thejemployer provides safe worlcing conditions. 

i 

Credit for Structured Experiences 

In general, each state institution has a set of regulations concerning awarding credit. Usually, 
structured occupational experiences are a part of the in-service program of an institution. IHowever, 
the amount of credit awarded for the structured occupational experience may depend on two 
aspects: queptitetive and qualitative. 

• Quanjtitative - number of hours worlced 

• Qualitative - detailed occupational plan 

- nature and variety of responsibilities 

— assessment 

Credit in some instances may be earned by meeting the certification requirements of a given state 
and/or an institution's staff improvement plan. 
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Choict of Approachti 

The following suggestions should aid institutions in developing plans that fit their own situa- 
tion and needs. 

Altttrnativa Vahicles for Taachars/Adtt^inistrators 

FoJIowing are soma experiences that may help in meeting individual objectives: 

• Acting as a consultant • Attending seminars 

• Assisting in training operations • Reviewing new audiovisual developments 

• Tours • Faculty residencies 

• Observations of current practices • Sabbaticals 

• Independent Study • Fellowships 

• Woric experiences (part/full-time) • Orientation 

• Related course worl( • Worksiiop participation 

• Teaching experience • Unstructured experiences 

• Exchange programs • Interviews/discussions with individuals cur- 

rently in business/industry/labor 

• Attending conferences, fairs, exhibits 
Alternative Scheduling 

Arrangements may be long-term, for a quarter/semester or even up to a year. Many business, 
industry, and labor participants prefer short-term activities. Schedule for time may inciude- 

• 1-5 day visits • summer experiences 

• 1-4 weeic experiences • semester or quarter brealcst 

• year- long experiences • vacation 

Institutional/Instructor Concerns for Selected Experience 

The following are Items to be given substantial attention before planning a structured 
occupational experience: 

• Eligibility for leave 

• Number uf recipients requesting an experience 
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• Length of requeued tiave 

• Sliilirydiffenmtiil 

• Fringe bonefits 

• Job/ieniority 

• Uabilitias 

• Participant's obligations on completion of selected activities 

• Professional recognition 

Businiis/lndustry/LaborConoeiiis 
for Satocttd ExpariencM 

Consider these items when planning a structured occupational experience: 

• Liability regulations 

• Seniority practices 

• Work agreements 

• Insurance coverage 

• Acceptance of non-union worlcers 

• Wage scale differences of financial responsibilities 

• Length of experience 

• Most appropriate time of year 

Secure Resources 

The following resources are necessary for the successful operation of structured occupational 
experiences. 

Budget 

Planners arranging for structured occupational experiences most often are worlcing with an 
allocated sum of money. Budgets may include the following items: telephone, travel, compensation 
of substitute personnel, office supplies, postage, printing, and expenses Incurred while participat- 
ing in approved seminars and workshops paid by the institution. 
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RMponsibility 



When the decision is made to Initiate or strengthen the institution's linkage with the private 
sector, the responsibility for the planning and implementation of structured occupational experi- 
ences may be assigned to a variety of individuals. The most commonly used approaches for assign- 
ing responsibility for professional staff development are: individual approach, staff approach, 
admininstrator approach, and committee approach. 

• Individual approach: with this approach the participant member is held responsible for 
planning and implementing his/her own professional development plan. 

• Staff approach: a staff position, either full or part-time, is created in the institution 

to coordinate the" development of the institution's staff development plan and activities. 

• Administration approach: the principal, chairperson, or dean organizes the staff develop- 
ment pl^n. 

• Committee approach: involves the appointment of a staff development committee. 
Financial Assistance 

In order to attract individuals, a financial assistance plan may be needed. Such plans may 
include- 

• days per year allowed each instructor at full pay; 

• fellowships; 

• scholarships; 

• waiver of tuition/fees for college courses; 

• business/industry/labor sharing in expenses. 

Developing a Resource File 

An active systematic file of potential sites (s one of the best aids in organizing structured 
occupational experiences. Card files are useful in organizing and quickly retrieving needed informa- 
tion. The following items should be included on each card: 

• Subject area 

• Date of contact 

• Name/address/phone of organization/association 

• Number of visitors hosts will accommodate 
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• B9tt tinie to tiontact 

• Amount of lead time required 

• Experiences avAilable 

• Inttructional materials available \ 

• Time available for structured occupational experience 

\ 

• Special comments 

• Evaluation comments 

Planning Steps 

This ftiction is designed to help in developing plans for the effective use of structured occupa- 
tional experiences. These planning steps focus attention on gathering information, orgs.iizing 
details, and defining institutional objectives that are critical in establishing such a program. 

List of Planning Steps 

1. Determine support. 

Are faculty and administration sympathetic to structured experiences? 
What are the values of such arrangements to your institution? 

2. Determine financial support. 

What are potential funding sources to investigate? 
Will adequate sources of funding be available? 

3. investigate clearances. 

What clearance procedures are essential? 

4. Assess competencies. 

How do you intend to assess competencies and participants' needs? 

5. Identify alternative experiences. 

What other experiences should be available? 
d. Determine training plan sites and assignments. 

How do you intend to locate and evaluate training sites? 

What should a structured occupational experience training plan contain? 

What type of assignmems will the participants perform? 
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7. Examine iiability-responiibilities. 

Hive liatiitity AipactsbMn sxamiri(Ni7 

Have reipontlbilitiM of aii partial been idantifieci? 

8. nan a reward system. 

How do you intend to reward participants? 

9. Plan an adequate evaluation. 

How do you intend to evaiuate the participant and program? 
What is your pian to merge aii data evaluation? 



Implementing 

i 

This part of the handboolc section contains items to consider in impiementing structured 
worl( experiences. These items are foiiowed by en implementation steps checlclist. 



Examining Existing Policies and Procedures 

Examine the foiiowing items to develop procedures/guidelines for structured occupational 
experiences: 

• institutional/departmental incentives for participation 

• Available financial resources 

• Liability^ accident and health soverage 

• Costs/benefits of such an arrangement 

• Opinions of representatives of the department^ faculty^ staff 

• Reiribursement obligations 

• Potential restrictions 

• Salaries 

• Institutional clearance procedures 



Establishing Policies and Procedures 

Develop and Incorporate the following policies and procedures into the guidelines for struc- 
tured occupational experiences: 
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• Criteria for staff participation 

a Criteria for promotion, profeisional recognition 

• Criteria for placing participants 

• Insurance coverage 

• Financial responsibilities 

• Criteria for ostablishiing work agreements 

• Criteria for selecting potential sites 

• Criteria for establishing employer contacts 

Selection Criteria 

Criteria for selection of vocational personnel might include giving priority to those who 

• have not had recent work experience; 

• have not attended a seminar or workshop within the last three years; 

• have the least amount of work experience in their service area; 

• want to innovate their occupation. 

Criteria for selection of work experiences might include giving priority to 

• participants who would be able to acquire skills and knowledge that could be utilized in 
more effective teaching; 

• the firm/organization that will agree to cooperate in achieving the objectives of the 
structured experience; ^ 

• the firm/organization that has the ni;cessary sites for relevant activities. 
Personnel Incentives 

Structured occuoational experience. It is important to consider what type of institutional sup- 
port is given to encourage the involvement of participants in business, industry, labor, and educe 
tion activities. Unless there is an institutional environment supportive of this type of persr>nnei 
development which translates into a reward system, its chances for success are marginal. Th» 
institution shouid identify and/or agree to establish relevant incentives for individuals involved in 
business, induitry, labor, and education activities. Such incentives might include the following: 
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• Promotion (ranic and/or salary) 

• Work load CQntlderatloni (Including extra compensation for extra work) 

• Tenure 

« 

• Professional recognition ' 

• Waiver, of fees 

• Financial incentives 

Monetary gain should not be a direct factor in seeking improvement, but it cannot be dis- 
regarded as a motivational factor. 

t 

Implementation Steps Checklist 

□ Determine institutional support and involvement 

□ Convene staff development committee (if applicable) 
D Determine costs and values 

□ Determine clearance procedures 

□ , Assess competencies 

□ Obtain application for structured occupational experiences 

□ Examine alternative structured experiences 

□ Review applications (staff development committee) 

□ Develop training plans , 

□ Locate and select training sites 

D Develop probable assignments and/or work agreements 

□ Determfne responsibilities of participant and/or employer 
a Examine potential liabilities of all parties Involved 

□ Establish credit and reward system 

□ Evaluate the stmctured occupational experience 



1. 
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AiiMiing Impact 



. V A wilHoPWIvid rtructo occupftidnal experience mutt include lome form of evaluation to 
^Ittermlifii the yalue of the ttructured experience to the participant. Valid and reliable evaluation 
materiali should be available to concerned parties at the completion of the structured occupa- 
tional experience. This may be achieved through ■• 

• rsports submitted by the participant; • employer's final evaluation; 

• employlf's feedback; . • supervisor's feedback. 

Evaluation should focus on the quality of the structured occupational experience and the 
management of the program. See Cooperative Internship Evaluation sectibn for instruments that 
can be adapted for this purpose. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The example materiali illuttrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 

List of Illustrations 

• Wp.k/Training Plan 

• Structured Work Experience Agreement 

• Structured Occupational Experience Plan 
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STRUCTURED OCCUPATIONAL WORK EXPERIENCE 
WORK/TRAINING PLAN 



Educator's Naxne 



Educator's Address 



School 



Phone 



Teaching or Other Assignment^ 



Approximate Time In Weeks for Each 
Phase of Work/Training Assignment 
Desired. 



Dates Work/Training Desired 
(Please be Specific) 



Work/Training Flan Desired 



(Describe in brief, specific 
terms the kind of work/ 
training assignment you want 
In Industry or business.) 



Location of Work/Training Desired 
(You may suggest a specific 
Compf "\ y> Institution , etc , ) 



Approved 



Signature of Educator 



Date 



Signature of Supervisor Date 
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Bureau of Vocational Education 
Structured Work Experience Agreement 



Schoo|.__ 

Educator's Name 

^ducator's Address, 
•Home Phone 



Social Sec^rlty NoJ_ 



^Zlp Cod4 

Sex 



In Emergency Notlfy_ 
Position 



Service Area 



No. Vears 



WORK EXPERIENCE RELATED TO PRESENT WORK 

Location Description 



Dates 



Firm Name 



Firm Address 



Z^lp Code. 



Supervisor of Educator. 
Work Schedule: 



•Work Experience at Firm will Start (Date) 

Hour© Per Day ; Will He/She be Paid by this Firm? 



and End 



Will He/She Remain on Vocational Education Payroll? ' 

Work Skill's and Competencies Desired by the Educator:. 



Signature of Educator Date Signature of Employer Date 



Structured Work Experience Agreement 

lis 
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STRUCTURED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE PLAN 



Name 



Phone : 



Address 



Office^ 
Home 



Instructional Area 



No, Years Teaching 



SPECIFIC COMPETENCIES TO BE DEVELOPED: List here the competencies to 
be developed based on needs assessment and/or personnel Interest. 



Competencies Needed 



Expected 
Completion Date 



Actual 
Completion Date 



PROCEDURES FOR COMPETENCY ATTAINMENT: List or describe here the 
procedures to be used to achieve the Identified competencies. 



Signature of Supervisor 



Date Signature of Teacher 



Date 



Signature of Coordinator 



Structured Occupational Experience Plan 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
Bmmm BuilnMi*lnduftry*Libor •nd Vocationil Educitioh 



Introduction 



Rutionalt 



Continuing 



advances in technolofly* naw amploymant opportunities* and clianoind wori( 
requirements demand that all vocational education penonnel have current infomtation on field de- 
veiopments and the business contscts nfteded to provide relevent vocational programs. Keeping up 
to date with evolving technologies* management* end training techniques iS a concern of business, 
industry, labor, knd education groups. The personnel excljiange program provides a two-way com- 
munication process to help meet these needs. 



Benefits |., 

What are th^ benefits of an exchange program to vocational educators? Isolation from the cur- 
rent state of the art is the all too common fate of vocational education personnel. The exchenge 
program provides opportunities for short-term, up-to-date work experiences. 

• Knovyledge of current trends end practices enhances credibility with students and members 
of the bufinen, industry ,'and labor community. 

• Occupational experiences may Improve classroom teaching and program/curriculum design. 

• The experience is a self-motivating one. 

•• Communication and cooperative experiences provide opportunities to maintein ^ working 
reletlonship with business, industry, and labor. These ties may yield a liaison mehagement 
structure, help future students or staff In experience programs, and provide personnel for 
advisory committees. 

• Observation of management procedures may result 4n improved management practices in 
the department. 

What are the benefits to the representatives of business. Industry, and labor? Ultimately It 
means t>etter communication with the educational staff that prepare the manpower pool. More 
specifically, business. Industry, and labor representatives gain information regarding the objectives 
and processes of vocational education programs. These experiences provide opportunities to main- 
tain a working relationship with the educetional community, including assistance In providing 
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relevant occupational education. Participanti can also learn of new media or training devices/ 
techniques that may have application for training in business, industry, and labor. Finally, per- 
sonnel exchange progrems, properly organized and Implemented, can be an effective and valuable 
method of professional staff development. 



Planning 

Model Procedure 

The model procedure applies to both teacher/administrator participants and to those in the 
exchange from business, industry, or labor. The model procedure can include the following steps: 

• Develop objectives / 

• Develop implementation plan / 

/ 

• Identify and select exchange opportunities 
f Design placement plan 

• implement program 

• Follow up 

• Evaluate 



pevelopihg Objectives [ ^ 

Institution/department pfojectivW for staff participation in he exchange program should be 
developed, the objectives cQuld -includeLthe fojiowing: 

• To plan, implement, and evaluate a personnel development program that will enable teach 
ers to revise or reorient their program to reflect current changes in business, industry, and 
labor 

• To esteblish a process for continuing interection between the institution/department and 
business, industry, andjabor 

• To revise curriculum content based on observations and dialogues with business, industry, 
and labor representatives 

• To develop case problems and simulations based upon observation, dialogue, and analysis 
of on-site experiences 

• To secure additional instructional materials to supplement present instruction 

• To observe the, current work-flow skills and equipment used in bi/siness,and industrial 
' settings (including management) 
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■ Objectives developed for business. Industry, and labor representatives participating in 
exchange programs could include the following: 

• To increase awareness of Jiow business, industry, and labor can effectively interface with 
vocational educators 

• To assist in ultimately providing more relevant occupational instruction to students 

• To develop teaching/learning strategies that could be adapted for on-the-job instruction and 
other training programs 

• To learn about vocational curriculum and teaching/learning approaches being taught 

• To improve education/community relations 

• To develop communication channels where business, industry, and labor might give input 
into the education system 



Developing Implementation Plan < 

An institution/department plan should be created to facilitate the exchange of vocational 
educators with business, industry, and lAbor representatives. Equal attention should be given to 
planning both aspects of the exchange program. ' \ 

Planning involves \ i 

• selecting Individual/staff responsible for coordinating the program; 

• examining existing policies/procedures; 

• committing resources; 

• examining alternative experiences available; 

• providing necessary time; 

• developing program procedures and guidelines for both aspects of the program. 



Identifying and Selecting Business, Industry, and 
Labor Opportunities 

Activities include promotion of the program as well as identification and aralysi^'f a 
variety of potential learning sites. 

\ 

Disseminate project description. Information dissemination and public relations are vital in 
securing business, industry, and labor sites for the exchange program. Steps need to be identified 
to orient the business, industry, and labor community to the purposes and procedures of the 
project. 
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Potential audiences include the following: 

• itate/local chambsrs of commerce 

• existing advisory committees • 

• business and industry societies 

• local civic service clubs 

• state/local unions and 

• owners and managers of local/regional business and industries { . 
Ways to disseminate information include the following: 

• Newspapers 

• Luncheon meetings 

• Newsletters 

• Brochures 

; * 

• Survey to determine interest/cover letter and / 

• Project advisory committee / 

It is recommended to schedule individual meetings with potential participants to explain 
how they could become involved in work experience activities. / 

News coverage of local exchange program activities or meetings with lilcelv participants is 
a good idea. Permission should be obtained for any stories or photographs used. 

Contact business, industry, and labor. Contact appropriate persons in business, industries, 
and labor unions who could help meet tha established objectives, an^ explain the proposed plan. 

If the anticipated number of placements is fairly extensive, an initial survey of available sites 
may be advisable. If the exchange involves only one or two faculty members/administrators, direct 
contact with a business, industry, or labor union selected by faculty members is more expedient. 
The is a definite value to faculty members' participating In the search and selection of a work 
site. ■ 

\ 

The purpose of the initial contact is to request availability of the site for faculty/administrator 
activities, to set a date to examine the potential of the site to meet identified objectives, and to dis- 
cuss details relevant to participating at a work site. 

1 

; 
/ 

Implement Progrem 

The activities engaged in will depend upon the agreement between the participating staff mem- 
bers and the site personnel. These activities can include actual on-the-job experience, training oppor- 
tunities, or observation. 
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If an orientation t^ssion will not be held (see Choice of Approaches for suggestions), indi- 
viduals .nvolved will have a more positive experience if they- 

• find out as much as possible about the site before the experience 

r. 

• familiarize themselves with company policies, procedures, and organizational structure. 

Recommendation for tho business/industrial representative in a long-term educational 
experience. 

• The industrial representative should have three-quarters the normal teaching load to ease 
his/her adjustment to the academic world. 

u 

• \ 

A sample contact letter is included in Resource Materials. 

Visit the site. The site should be evaluated as to its suitability to meet the work experience 
objectives developed by the faculty member/administrator. 

A contact person should be identified/before the visit. At the site either the staff development 
coordinator and/or the faculty member wilt inspect the area where the faculty member/administra- 
tor wants to train, talk to the contact person, and discuss a potential work agreement. 

Details to be discussed include the following: 

• Objectives of the facuity/admini^rator applicant 

• Ability of the site to meet these' objectives 

• Length of experience / 

\ / 
• / 

• Salary details (if applicable) / 

• Immediate supervisor / 

• Company policies and procedures 

• Liability coverage / 

• Labor union agreement with plan •' 

Confirmation of details of the work experience §nd an outline of the work plan should be in- 
cluded in a follow-up letter to the company, with a copy sent to any necessary administrators at 
the educational institution. 

A sample site evaluation form is included in Resource Materials. 



Develop a Placement Plan 

Each individual participant must state his/her objectives, provide a plan of action, and complete 
work agreement. Both the educator/applicant and the business, industry, or labor representative 
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should define the type of work experience mott likely to meet their needs o^jf^tives. 
Appltewit and participating B/l/L representatives can then be compatibly matched and a work 
agreement developed and signed based on joint objectives. 

• A staff member should eoquaint the representative with the entire educational operation. 

• The institution/department should assign an individual who will provide assistance to the 
representative. Ideally these two would share the same office. 

• A classroom orientation period before the exchange begins should be scheduled so the 
representative from Industry can work with the instructor in an actual class situation. 
Another approach is to have the represantative teamed with another instructor. 

• Both parties should evaluate the experience periodically to upgrade similar projects in the 
future. 

If the experience for the teacher/administrator is to be a series of tours, consider the fojiowing 
items: 

• Plan an itinerary that schedules more time at a few sites rather than little time at many 
sites. 

t 

• See the end product first and understand the requirements for its use. This aids in the 
understanding of the production process. 

• Balance time between actual plant operations and learning about the relation of materials, 
engineering, and product development programs. 

• Review tour itineraries in advance to avoid unnecessary repetition. 
Follow^p 

Follow-up and evaluation techniques should be established in the planning step. These activi- 
ties provide information on the program and the site. Evaluation activities correspond to the objec- 
tives of the work experience. TheV rnust measure attainment of objectives. When all evaluation 
data is gathered, a plan should be developed to combine the evaluation material. 

Evaluatk>n will be achieved by a combination of feedback from the employer and the 
educator/participant. Changes to be mede by either participant should be identified and an action 
plan to achieve these changes implemented. 

■ • * 

I 

Choice of Approaches 

Alternative forms and procedures for personnel exchange programs are presented in this sec- 
tion. These suggestions should aid cfepartments/institutions in developing plans that are unique to 
their own situetion and needs. No programs can be found that carry on a model personnel exchange 
program; instead, several variation^ can fit particular needs. 
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Alttmativa ExpertonoM for Taacherf/Adminiitraton 

• ^rtictpitino in oritntation to overall plant manaflement 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

• Systamatically observing current practices 

• Participation in productive employment (paid or unpaid) ' 

• Taking tours ^ 

• Holding interviews with worlcers« ma,nagement 

• Attending conferences in training centers 

• Participating in training programs 
Assisting in training cperations 

• Acting as consultant 

Altmiatlve Experiences for Buslnessjndustry, 
and Labor Bepresantativas . 

• Acting as a consultant to program/curriculum design or equipment/facilities 

• Acting as consultant on training techniques 

• Assisting as resource person in class; for example, giving demonstrations, acting as speaicer, giving 
input on areas unlcnown to teacher 

• Acting as on-loan faculty member for an extended period of time 

• Tallcing with administrators 

• Touring institution 

• Acting as short-term instructor 

Alternative exchange arrangements include one-to-one exchange, group exchange, or con- 
sortium. 

Consortium Approach 

This approach uses severa! educational institutions to develop a system to coordinate imple- 
mentation activities and placement of participants. 

An advantage of the consortium approach is the creation of a pool of potential business, labor, 
and industry exchange sites with more variety than that of a single department/institution. 

Ill 
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AlttriMtive Schaduling 

Arrangementi may be long-term, for a wmester .or even up to a year. Many business, industry, 
and labor participants prefer short-term activities. Schedyles for time rriay include the following: 

• 1-5 day visits, • Slimmer 

• 1-4 week experiences • Semester or quarter breaks 

• Year-long experiences 

Arrangements need not be parallel for both teachers/administrators and business, industry, and 
labor representatives. 

Participant Meetings 

Depending on the number of individuals involved in the exchange, an orientation meeting may 
be held 'for the participants from both education and business, industry, and labor. 

Orientation meetings can - 

• review the purposes of the program; 

I 

• provide an opportunity for participants to develop personal program objectives; 

• provideanopportunity for participants to develop work/experience plans; 

• provide an opportunity for participants to share expectations; 

• review program procedures. 

Another alternative is a post-program meeting where participants share their program 
evaluations and develop Joint recommendations for change. 

* 

Business/Industry Coiioems for Long-term Experiences 

The following are items to consider when planning a long-term personnel exchange program: 

• Difficulty of releasing a productive worker for an extended period of time 

• Possible transfer of industrial representative, necessitating replacement 

• Possible involvement of industrial representative in labor negotiations 

• Liability regulations 

• Certification status 



LfibprConoMmi for Long-ttrm Expari^cai 

. The following are items to consider whdn planning a long-term personnel exchange program: 

• Absence of collective bargaining for public employees 
Acceptance of non-union exchange worker 

• Seniority practices' 

•. Wage scale differences 

• Possibility that created woric situation may need to be filled at the end of the experience 

Instructor/Administrator Concerns 
for Long^m Experience 

hems to be considered for long-term personnel exchange program include: job seniority^ 
salary differential, budget readjustments, length of leave, number of instructors/administrators 
on leave, obligation of teacher /Administrator on completion of leave* eligibility for leave, selection 
„of instructors/administrators, and fringe benefit contributions. 



Securing Resources 



Budget 
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Planners arranging for personnel exchange activities most often are wortcing with an allo- 
cated sum of money, whether it be a contract budget or a portion of staff development monies. 

Budget costs include printing, postage, office supplies, full-time and substitute salaries, 
travel and telephone expenses. 

i 

Responsibility 

Depending on the scope of the personnel exchange activities, an individual and/or staff should 
be given responsibility for coordination of activities. Existing advisory committees might be used 
in the staff exchange program, or a special advisory committee might be organized to aid in plan- 
ning. Implementing, and evaluating the program. 

An advisory committee could assist by - 

• Identifying strategies for building program support in the business. Industry, and labor 
community; 

• encouraging the cooperation of business and industries for providing woric experiences; 

• assisting In the identification of potential work experience sites; 
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> encourafline representatives of business and industry to, seek experiences in the educational 
letting; 

• revtawihg pnogram plans; 

• reviewing evaluation plans; . 

• reviewing evaluation findings and making suggestions to the staff for improving the^ exchange 
program, i 

i • • '■ 

Oavtlopififla Rasour^ File 

An active, systematic file of potential sites is one of the best aids in organizing work experi- 
ence sites. 

Include the following information: 

• Subject 9rea 

• Date of contact 

• Name/address/phone of organization 

• Number of visitors/work participants willing to host 

• Best time to contact 

• Amountof lead time required 

• Experiences available 

instructional materials available / 

• Time available for tours/work experience 

• Special comments 

• Evaluation comments 

Planning Steps 

The following are the areas to be considered in planning a successful exchange program: 
\, Needs: What needs are met by involvement in a personnel exchange program? 

2. Faculty/Administrator Involvement: What faculty/administrator might become Involved? 

3, Clearances: What types of clearances/legal constraints need examination? ■ 
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4. 5/tit;/ What trp potential business, industry, lai?or sites? 

V 5. SdMi////^.' Wha^ acheduling arra^ 

6. Work Plun: What k^ndi of information should be included in the woric pl^s? 

7. £i«/(/«r/o/).' What type of evaluation activities could be used? , 

jjiiplaiTMntIng Panonnel Exchange Programs 

! This sectbn suggests items to consider when investigating and establishing policies and pro- 
cedures. A checklist follows which reviews the mejor items considered in implementing personnel 
exchenge programs. • 

Examining Existing Policies and Procedures 

Bus/nen/fndustry, §nd iabpr poficy/proc9dures. Examine the following items to develop ^ 
procedurfs/fluidelines for teacher/administrator experiences, in business, industry, or lebor sites: 

• 'Instituttonat clearance procedure^ 

• Existing communication channels 

.V. • Depertment/institution incentives for participation 

• Available financial resources . 

• Reimbursement procedures/guidelines for trevei/lodging 

• Criteria for alternative approaches for securing release time end epplication guidelines 

• insurance coverage 

• Salaries 

• Cost^enefit8 

• Labor agreement restrictions 

Institutional policy /procedures. Examine the following Items to develop procedures/guidelines 
for experiences by business, industry, end lebor representatives in institutions: 

• Existing communication channels 

• Business, industry, and labor clearance procedures 

• Selaries 

• insurance coverage 

• Reimbursement obligations/procedures 
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Eftabliihing PolieiM and Procedural : 

/ T§ich§rAdmin^rmr participation. D9^9\op or \ncor[i6^ 

Into thi procodum for teachw/admlnlitrator work experiences In butlneii, Induitry, and labor 
fitit ; 

. • Criteria for staff participation 

• Alternative approacties for obtaining necessary release time 

• i ' ' 

• Procedures for contacting busineis, industry, arid labor 

• , Criteria for establishing work agreements 

-, . . • • 

• Salary responsibility 

• Insurance coveraye 

• Criteria^or faculty Incentives 

Business, industry, and tabor participation. Vbvb\op or incorporate the following policies and' 
procedures Into the plan for business, industry, and labor experiences Injnstitutlonal sites: 

V 

• Criteria for staff participation 

• Procedures for determlmng experiences 

• Financial responsll^illtles 

• Insurance coverage 

Seiection criteria. Criteria aid in effective Implementation of the program and help match 
individuals with beneficial experiences. < 

Faculty and staff. Give priority to those teachers/administrators who have the least amount 
of work experience In their service areas or have not had recent in-the-f leld training. 

Business, industry, and labor raprasentatim. Giva priority to the following: 

• Representatives that could be easily certified as vocational educators 

• Representatives who have shown a desire to participate by agreeing to attend orientation 
senions to develop objectives and to design experiences 

Work experiences for teachers/administrators. Giva priority to the following: 

• Participants who could transfer acquired skills into more effective teaching 

• The firm/organization that will assign an appropriate representative to participate In an 
educational setting 

• The firm/organization that will cooperate In achieving the objectives of the program 
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ilrHttttutfonBl oxoeriincBS for business, industry, and labor representatives, the represen- 
tative's assignment should be in the foUqyving: ' ' 

• In the area of. the In^Ividuars speciality 

,'»■'■' . . 

• At a level where he/she can make his/her greatest contribution 

• . ^ . - * . 

facuttyAKlministrator incentives. The institution and department(s) should Identify and/or 
agree to establish benefits forjndivlduals involved in business, industry, and labor activities. Such 
factors might incbJde the following: ^ 

• ■ * ^ • ■ ' ■ . 

• • PromptionQl benefits (both rank and salary) 

• Work-load considerations 

• Tenure . 

• Professional recognition 

Implementation Checklist 

This checklist reviews major items involved in planning for the use of personnel exchange 
- programs to increase business, industry, and labor inputs into vodational education. 

• 

Develop institytional/facuity/administrator objectives 

□ Examine alternative approaches 

□ Examine institutional clearance procedures 

□ Organize edvisory committee (if applicable) 

□ Develop institutional clearance procedures 

□ Develop institutional/departmental implementation plan for teacher/administrator 

□ Develop institutional/departmental Implementation plan for business. Industry, labor 
fepresen^^atives 

□ Prepare information dissemination materials 

□ Contact potential business, industry, labor sites 

□ Analyze potential business, industry, labor sites 
€2 Develop work plans for teachers/administrators 
(□ Confirm business, industry, labor site placement 

□ Develop work plans for business, industry, labor representatives 

□ Hold orientation meeting (if applicable) 
{3 Implement program 

□ Hold post-program meeting (if applicable) 

□ Evaluate program 
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AMiitng Iriiptct 
Eviluition of Pirtoni^l Exdiiange Prografi 
Evaluation Invojyaf Input from - 

• the •ducatlbnai/inttltutlon hoit; v \ 
the bMilnesii/labor, or Induftrlal Visitor; , 

;f ■ .■ ■ \ 

the educator/administrator visitor; 

• the builneif, tabor^ or Induitriel host; 

• the advjsury committee or personnel exchange program coordinetor. (if applicable). 

Evaluation may be shared between the educetionel institution end the industriel representa-/ 
tlve If this arrangenrient wa| agreed upon. In eny case, a finel written eveluatlon summariiing the^ 
experience from thf penp^lve of both host end pertictpant should be keptt on the reverse of the 
resource file card. This lnfomr»ation is crucial to malntenence of a quaHty exchenge pro- j 
gram and shoiild be kept cMirent end eocesslble to future coordinetort of the exchenge progrtf 

Evaluation aisp should consider -- 

• the extent |o which stated objecthws of the program were met; 

• the efflclenby end thoroughness of the plenning process with an eye towards stream- 
lining proc^ures and Improving communication In the future. 

Selected Refeienoes 

This pege lists selected reference meterlels thet pertein to pentonnel exchenge Pjwms. \ri 
edditton to these materials, kch sen/ice eree has a multitude of f 
ere related to that particular service eree. The library should be helpful In Identifying these. You 
ere enoour^fied to add to this list. 

Print Materials 

Centrel Missouri Stete University. "Vocetlonel Education, Businen, and j^«*"«fy Staff E'^f^J'^ 
Projert/' Working papers, Werrensburg, Missouri: Centrel Missouri State University, (nd). 

Entorf J.R., and Callander, R.W. "Industry-Education Exchange: A Program for Mutual 
Assistance." Technlcai education News, Vol. 28, No. 3 (1969). 

Gerber, W. Vocationaf Bducation, Business end /ndustry Steff Exchange Pm/eet. Proijosal for an 
EPDA, Part F-BBS Project. Warrensburg, Missouri: Centrel Missouri Stete University, 1977. 

Goed, H. H. fnduttryBusiness-Govemment Vocetlonel Education f^f^^J^J S^^Jopn^^f ^^f^^ 
(VL.Z)-f/»a/ Report. U.S. Office of Education Grant Number OEG-0-70.1965, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency Contract Number 43201 167, 1975. 

The Eckmen Center. 77»e Buslness/Labor/Educetion Professlonel Development Partnership. 
California: The Eckmen Center, 1974. 
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Thomai, E.Q. (ManuMt for the Ktntucky Appalachia Vocational Sthff Exchange Project 
;K«intucky I Bureau of Vocational Education, Kentucky Department of Education and 
" thtv Ap|)9 achiin Region Cdmmi&ion, 1976. 

Vocational EScatlon/Bmlnais Interface in Nebrmka. Final Report. Miiford, Nebraska: Southeast 
(Community College, Mliford Campus. 1975. 



AV Materials 
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Texas Educatjbn Agency. 16 nim film <color) "Personnel Exchange in Texas." 201 East 1 1th Street* 
Austin, Texas 78701. 




RESOURCE MATERIALS 

. 

The example matariali illuttrated in this part are desigrscd to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters^ suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 

Listof llluftratipns 

• Sample Contact Letter 

• Sample Site Evaluation Form 

• Sample Worksheet for Industry Representatives' School Visits 
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Dear 



The vocational teacher departmenti of the University of 



have Implemented an educator, buslness/lndustry/labor personnel exchange 
program vi^lch would Involve faculty from the departments of business, 
distributive, and home economics vocational teacher education. If you have not 
been introduced to this program, the enclosed brochure will help to familiarize 
you with it 

I would like to meet with you at your earliest convenience to explore the 
possibility of one of our faculty receiving experience at your firm to observe 
new skills and techniques that would be helpful to update curriculum content. 



I will call your office the week of 



appointment to explain the benefits and operation of the project. 



. to arrange an 



Sincerely, 



Coordinator \ 
Faculty Industry Exchange 



Sample Contact Letter 
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SITE EVALUATION 
FORH 



Approved 



Disapproved 



Educator 



Date Visited 



Name of Mm 



Dates of Exchange 



Persons Interviewed 



QUESTIONS TO BE COVERED j ' 

Is the firm able to provide the training and experiences iieeded to develop the 
desired skills and competencies? 

,W111 the firm provide an opportunity for the educator to practice the desired 
new skills «nd competencies? — 



Does the firm have the proper equipment needed for practice?. 

mil the firm provide proper supervision? 

Arc the duties and tasks to be completed for the exchange satisfactory to the 
firm? . ^ 



Yes 



No 



Does the supervisor agree to work with the educator and completn the evaluation 
form? 



Name 



Will educator te employed? 



What will the working hours be? 

Are there any pertinent working arrangements and conditions? 



Was agreement signed? 
Site Evaluator 



Was evaluation sheet left? 



Sample Site Evaluation Form 
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, ^ WORKSHEET 
• I NDUSTRY REPRE SENT ATIVE VISITATIONS TO SCHOOLS 
^ ^ Suggested Activities , 

te.of first visit - Time 

Okte of second Visit ; \ Time 

Pelpson Wi;ontact. . Mhere to meet 



This vwrksheet. Is provided to assist Irv^he plan/iing for industrial representative 
visnatlons to^iiidystry. It Is expected that the Industrial representative will visit 
the /area vocational technical school on two days with the vocaitlonal teacher as host. 
Planntng is necessary t6 make the time spent more productive. This worksheet will 
provide a guide for^o1^)t planning by the. teacher and the industry representative. 
Both the teaclitcr and "the Industrial representative will be together when tho exchange 
viiits are mad^ \ \ 

OVERALL OBJECTrVKFOri Vl\^ BY INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVE TO SCHOOL 

Observe classroom atfivit1es\1n ojpiier to become better acquainted with curr1xulum» 
methods of Itistructfbn, equipment^ and performance standards. 

; Interact with vQcatidnel feacheVs and administrators in order to exchange ideas and 
make suggestions for the improvefiient of training programs. 

Identify ways that business and industry can assist the educational agencies to provide 



loentiry ways tnat ousincss ana maui 
relevant occupational education* \ 



Identify ways that industry can assist the school In developing a more effective 
placement capabiltty. 

Identify ways that industry can assist In developing more effective cooperative 
education work-experience programs. 

PLANNING THE FIRST VISIT TO SCHOOL 

Suggested Activities 

1 . Tour of the school building and facilities to get the ''big picture/' 

Q 

Observe types of programs and activities being offered. 

2. Interact with administrative personnel: 
(Check those you desire to interact with) 

Superintendent 

Director of Area Vocational School " 

Principal ■ 

High School Counselor 

Vocational Counselor 



Sample Worksheet for Industry Representatives School Visits 
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Job, pliccmcnt coordinator 
T&I Teachcr-CoordlMtor 
COE Teacher-Coordinator 
Adalt Evening Coordinator^ 



3. Observe and participate In classroom and shop activities In your field. 

(Possible activities to be observed) ' ' 
Demonstration of job skills or job operations 
Shopi or laboratory activities 
Class discussioh ^ > 
Lecture ' \/ . 

Role*playinfl^ / 
Buzz session 



VtCA club nnw ting 



Students pract 



ctng job sidlls 



4. 



S. 



6. 



7. 



Review curriculum, lesson plans, textbooks, study guides, training kits. 
Individualized Instructional materials, reference books, trade Journals, and 
other supplenwntary matenl^ls. 

Revll^ skills and competencies expected of students. Review the placement 
proceaures of T'fi I students. 

Review teacher's method of instruction as. well as the skills and competencies 
required for effective teaching. 

Meet informelly with other vocational Instructori for interaction and a question 
and answer session. 



Rough Draft Planning 

Use the space below for planning the agenda that you prefer to follow for the first 
day visit to the area vocational-technical school. This will allow for flexibility 
and modification of the tentative agenda outline above. 



Smple Workshast for Industry R«preMiitativet School Visits (Continued) 
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CHAPTER 6 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Estabiltliing EduoatSonal Advisory Committees 
That Involve Builnesi, Industry, and Labor 



Introduction 

Rationale 

Proflram curricula must evolve to meet changes within the vocational education field. It is the 
task of advisory committees to cqntinually assess and evaluate the Impact of change in four im- 
portant areas: new knowledge and technology, economy, society, end legisletion. The advisory 
committee concept has been developed to help vocational educators meet their ultimate goal-the 
placement of graduates in useful, gainful,and meaningful employment situations. 



Benefits 

Advisory committees act as a liaison between the educational institution and the public by 
provWing Information on a continuing basis as it relates to fund reising, bond issues, and legislative 
a«lon ne^ssary to get public support for educetional programs. Advisory committees serve as 
lobbyists for vocational education programs. They also are effective public relations egents. Most 
Important, they keep educators Informed of changes in the pertinent technical fields. Beyond 
these three infonnatlonal functions, advisory committees have the following beneficiel roles: 

• Continually update the professional-technical skills of vocational education teaciiers/ 
administrators by organizing various in-service activities 

• Help secure outside revenue sources for, program support and equipment purchases 

• Oversee occupational surveys to eveluete labor market needs, assess the employment 
picture, and recommend educational changes 

• Review course content from the perspective of field experts and potential employers 

• Help tap community resource persons, . . ^ilities, equipment, and field trip sites 

• Place students and take pert in the continuous evaluation of the total educational program 
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Planning 
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MocM Prootdum 



\ 



A modei procedure for establishing an advisory committee for a vocationai inttltution or de- 
partment includes the foiiowing activities: 

» Investigate history of advisory committees in the institution 

• Determine purpote/function of committee 

• Determine criteria for member selection 

• Determine roles of committee members 

• Investigate sources for potential members 

• Send invitational letter 

c Send official appointment letter 

• Prepare for first meeting 

• Plan for recognition of committee.contributions 



• What w^re their functions in the past? 

• Are committees now in operation, inactive, disbanded? 

• What procedures must be followed in establishing the committee? 

• What are the attitudes of the administration and co-workers towards advisory committees? 

Determining Purposes/Functions of the Committee 

Before organizing the committee, make decisions on the follow ng Items: 

• Type of membership required 

• Status-ad hoc or on-going committee? 

• Number of members and length of term 



Investigating History of <-,dvisory Committee in the Institution 
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Frequency of committee meetings 



Wlitther or not an official conttitutipn or guideline is needed 



/ 



Determinino Criteria for Member Sel^tion 

A basic concern voiced by educators establishing advisory committees for the first time Is how 
to select effective, representative, knowledgeable, and active members. 

Regardless of whether committee members are selected as individuals or selected on the 
basis of organizations or Interest areac they represent, look for members who 

• work effectively as unbiased members willing to explore a variety of alternative 
positions rather than promote a favorite personal approach; 

• indicate intention and ability to prepare for, attend, and participate in committee 
meetmgs; 

• indicate an interest In vocational education; 

• represent a variety of releyant disciplines and experiences; 

• ^f";?"""^ capability for dealing with complex problems and issues: identifvlna 
clarifying, and assessing concepts and position. 

o 

Investigating Sources for Potential JMambers 

Some suggested sources to Investigate for potential members include the following: 

• Business and industry 

- Large companies and corporations 

- Small neighborhood businesses 

- Professional, technical, and trade organizations 

- Chambers of commerce 

- Business-education coordinating councils 

- Business-sponsored civic groups 

- The several types of inter- and intra-business and industrial consortium committees 
unique to each community 

• Organized labor 

• Governmental agencies 
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• : Mlliury posts 
•i Faculty cjomtacti 

i ! • 

i «-Othtr iiniv«rtitydeparttn0fiti 
~ Penonal contacts 

Local Chambers of Commerce will frequently make available a membership directory which 
Includes many x>f tha above. 

Or«apizad Labor 

iorganlzed labor may be overlooked as a source of advisory committee members simply 
becajuse academic instttuttons are unsure of ways to Initiate dialogue. Suggestions that follow are 
keyed to the type of contact desired. 



Type of Information 

General Information 



Programs of statewide involvement 



Programs of departmentwide perspective 
Programs that are service area specific 



Contact 

National level office 

• specific unions 

• federation of unions 

• labor-management training trust funds 
State or regional office 

• specific unions 

• federation of unions 

• labor-management training trust funds 

Local office 

• specific unions 



Write or call the information officer at the local or regional union office and request needed 
references and/or proper contact person. 

^ Sending an Invitational Lettar 

Items to be Included in an invitational letter to potential advisory committee members 
include the following: 
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• Statement of purpose, status, and importance of committee 

• Responsibilities 

A sample letter of invitation is included in Resource l\^aterial$. 

Sendino the Off icial Appointment Letter 

An appointment letter confirms the representative's membership on the edvisory committee. 
If members of the commljttee ere sent an appointment letter signed by the president of the uni- 
versity, a dean, the department chairpersons and/or the school superintendent, additional status is 
given to membership on the committee. 

A sample letter announcing official appointment is included in Resource l\^eterials. 

Meeting Preparation and Follow>up 

Good administration requires adequate preparation. Consider the following points: 

• Plan meetings well In advance of scheduling meeting date. 

• Send proposed agenda to members prior to meeting. 

• Leave open section in agenda for additions or corrections. , 

• Givedetalinof meeting arrangements: parking, room locations, timeframe. 

• Include postal card for members to indicate willingness to attend. 

• Remind members of meeting the day before by phone. ' 

• Start and adjourn on time. 

• File minutes and provide copies to members within two to four days of meeting. 

Preparing for First Meeting 

The first meeting of an advisory committee is very important. It requires careful preparation. 
The agenda should - 

• allow committee members to become acquainted; 

• review guidelines of committee operation; 

• identify the planned work schedule for the term; 

• demonstrate that the committee has administrative baking. 
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Pttertnining RoIm of CommlttM Members 

CommittM member! muit know their rolei end the taik of the committee to be wcceof ul and 
effective. Ailign e full-time iteff member to ovenee committee ectioni end organization. Ex-offlcio 
memb^ri mty be teiiiporerlly ippolnted to lerve contultenti for tpeclet problems or project es 
long es the need idxists. 

^* 

• Ex-officio member 

- SenMB without vote 
w Sendee In e coniultint capeclty 

- Can assume special responsibility on a project 

- Can express opinions on problems 
) Cheirperson ^ 

- Works with department/institution representetive and committee nfiembers, sets meeting 
dates 



V 



\ 
\ 



\ . 

\ - Plans agenda with department/institution representatives 
- Presides et meetings > 



\ 
\ 



Vice-chairperson (optional) ,. 
\ - ■ . 

\ ~ Presides in absence of chairperson 

• \ Secretary 

_ \ 

w Records and distributes minutes 
-r Files minutes 

- Notifies members in writing of meetings 

- Reminds members of meetings by phone 

• Institution/Department Representative 

- Acts as liaison between committee and Institution's educational administration 

- Plans agendas with chairperson 

- Helps take necessary stepson recommendations 

> 

- Provides needed clerical help 

- Provides validation and evaluation guidelines and checklists 
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Plan for Rteognitlon of CommittM ContributioM 

Recognizing the adviiory committee's contributions Is Important to maintaining their level 
of involvement Consider the following approaches to show appreciation: 

• Notify company officials of department's appreciation for the work of an employee 
council member. 

• Offer certificates of services, awards* etc. 

• Invite committee ntembers to the institution and/or department functions. 

• Have a chief admlnlstrator/prlncipal/dean attend selected meetings of the committees 
to give credit for past work. 

• Mail a letter of appreciation from chief administrator, dean, department chairperson, 
principal. 

• List names of members, companies, agencies In publications, bulletins, college catalog, and 
in media releases. 



Alternative Usas/T ypas of Advisory Committees 

It is important to examine the different types of advisory committees established by educa- 
tional institutions and the way in which the law mandates the committees to operate on a state and 
federal level. 



Uevels of Advisory Committees 

National Advisory Council: Was established under the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and consists of twenty-one members appointed by the president of the 
United States. This council is responsible for reporting on the administration, operation, and 
effectiveness of vocational and technical education throughout the nation. 

State Advisory Council: Was also established and funded under the 1968 Amendments. It 
functions as a separate state agency under an executive order from the governor and is 
responsible for evaluating the effectiveness of vocational and technical education programs 
throughout the state. All states are mandated by law to have such an advisory council. 

Community-Education Councils: Are estirislished to promote and conduct volunteer programs 
and activities in public education through cooperation of both educators and business, labor 
and industry representatives. Industry-education councils differ from other councils In that ' 
they are organizaed to serve all the students and all the schools In a particular geographic 
area. They are joint efforts and are not mandated by law. 

Advisory committees used in many institutions often fall into three categories: 

General advisory committee: Usually an on-going committee that is concerned with the 
general development and maintenance of the entire educational program at a vocational education 
institute. It may or may not be used for regional or local purposes. 
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D«pinm§nt§l mNkory committee: Serves e department as an on-going committee. 

Sp9Gi§l eurr/eulum advisory committee: Gives advice on the content and operation of a singie 
program orakill area. 

An Institution may have one or more of these types of committees in operation at one time 
depending on the size end numlser of tk\\\ sreas in the vocational program. 

Functions of Advisory Commltteea 

Advisory committees may. fulfill the following functions (and others) in working with voca- 
tional education institutions: 

1. Program development and review 

^iiiii- Advise on technicel content 
b. Share expertise of new and developing areas 
: c. Advise on administrative operations 

d. Prepare occupational surveys'to l?etter prepare, upgrade, and retrain community 
individuals 

e. Assist the Institution iri estebllshing/revlslng its philosophy of vocational education 

2. Program operetion 

a. Serve as or arrange for guest instructors 

b. Help develop cooperative experiences between the institution and business, industry, 
and labor 

c. Arrange for plant visits and other field trips 

d. Advise on material, facilities, and financing 

e. Obtain instructional supplies and equipment 

f. Aid in maintaining current instructor's library of visual aids, magazines, and booics 

g. Identify potential sites for cooperative worl< experiences 

h. Assist in developing educational objectives 

i. Inform institution of changes in the labor marlcet including interpretation of local 
surveys on manpower needs, anticipated employment 

j. Assist in malcing cost studies for specialized program/course 

k. IHeip with work experience placement 
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3. initructot inservice 

Provide opportunities for uporading instructors' teclinical sicills througli work 
experience, Inservice, clinics, and/or workshops 

b. Obtain subscriptions to industry magazines 

Obtain nnembership for instructors in industry organizations 

d. Secure funding to assist instructors in attending professional and industrial meetings 
workshops, seminars ' 

e. Help with woric experience placement 
' 4. Assist in public relations 

a. Serve as speakers about business, industry, labor, and education cooperation 

b. Provide news releases to Industrial magazines, newsletters to the public 

c. Assist In evaluating the Institution's public relations policy and action 

Planning Checklist 

The Planning Checklist focuses attention on steps involved In gathering information, organizing 
details, and defining objectives critical to Involving business, industry, and labor representatives in 
advisory committees. 

□ Determine function(s) of the committee 
Q Decide committee type and size 

Q Determine necessary clearance procedures 

□ Inform administrators of the Intent to form an advisory committee 
n Decide on membership criteria 

□ Investigate local, regional, and state sources for potential members 
Q Write invitational letter 

□ Plan first meeting agenda 

□ Prepare advance meeting information and send to members 

□ Evaluate planning and meeting procedures 
nil Plan second meeting incorporating changes 
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□ Recognize individual and group contributions of advisory committep 

- D Through evaluation and follow-up activities^ determine if advisory committee is achieving 
Its purpose 

□ Reshape, refine and/or restructure scope of responsibility ft' ; committee based on 
evaluation findings 

Implementing 

Examine Existing Policies and ProcadurM 

Examine the following items to develop procedures/guidelines for advisory committees: 

• Institutional clearance procedures 

• Available financial resources 

• Giiidelines for existing advisory committees 

• Alternative approaches for scheduling 



Equity 

The 1975 Congressional hearings on "Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping in 
Vocational Education," Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, and the passage of 
the Education Amendments of 1976 focus attention on the need to eliminate sex discrim- 
ination and sex stereotyping in vocational education. 

Including minority representatives on the advisory committee helps the educational institu- 
tion stay informed about equity legislation and focuses attention on equal opportunity and 
the various vocational education fields. ^ 

Establishing Policies and Procedures 

Membership Rotetion 

Rotate membership to ensure new ideas and approaches. Procedures should be established to 
Insure membership rotation, preferably on a three-year plan format with one-third of the 
membership changing each year. 

Securing Resources 

Funding 

The advisory committee should have a general fund whenever possible. In many instances 
participation is voluntary with the educational sponsor assuming most operating costs. 
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Mwting Locationi 



Maetingi of advisory committees are best held in the institution's board rooms or conference 
rooms. Advisory oommittea maating^ should not be held in classrooms because seating is not 
conducive to committee functions. 

Frequently advisory committee meetings are "rotated" through the community and are held 
in community centers. By rotating the meeting place, vocational education activities and the 

corresponding community involvement become apparent to the citizenry, and good public 
relations can result. 

Absentaaism , 

Rules should define attendance standards. Many guidelines require dropping any member 
who misses three consecutive meetings. 

Altamatas 

Do not encourage substitutes because this practice contributes to absenteeism and ineffective 
committee wori<. 



Committae Size 

Determine the committee size. Six to twelve members is generally considered a workable size. 
IMaatlngs 

Decide how often the committee will need to meet to accomplish objectives. 

Encourage Attendance 

• Plan enough tasks to challenge committee members. 

• Minimize personal conflicts among members. 

• Create productive, stimulating, exciting, and democratically run meetings. 

• Recognize commitee advice/recommendations in writing. 

• Recognize committee contributions. 

News Releases 

Acquaint the public with community involvement in vocational education through effective 
use of news media. Clear all press releases with advisory committee members. 
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□ Determine purpose/functions of cnmmlttee 

P in^iMte piet hietory of advieory oommftteei in tlie departroent/ichool 

□ Determine source and amount of operating financei 

□ betennine department support and involvement 

□ tocate cwtiide iwpport 10^ 

□ Detennineotearanoeprocedurei 

□ Name penon(i) to assume responsibility, coordinate advisory committee 

□ Determine committee type end size 

□ Detemiine membership crlterie, length of term 

□ Investigate sources for possible members including minority representatives 

□ Make initial contact with potential members 

a Appoint memben; draw up policies on ebienteeism, substitutes, press releases 

□ Determine egenda for first meeting 

□ Send letter infonning members of first meeting 

□ Conduct first meeting 

□ Evaluate procedures end meeting forniat to date 

□ Revise, improve 

D Plan and conduct second meeting 

□ Recognize members 

Assessing Impact 

Advisory Committees 

The level of involvement and effectiveness of advisory committees vary considerably. Forma- 
tive or in-process evaluetlon helps insure peak effectiveness. The focus of the formative evaluation 
mey include the following areas: ' 

1. Evaluation by advisory committee members. Determine the following from the 
committee members: 
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• Appropriateness of the agenda 

• Satisfaction with the way meetings are conducted 

• Identification of major results of the meeting 

• Usefulness of the meeting 

The information obtained from the evaluation should be fed bacic to the 
institution in order to improve future meetings. 

2. Evaluation by the institution. In this case, the institution atten.pts to determine 
the usefulness of the advisory committee meeting and provide feedback to the 
ach/isory committee in order that future meetings better serve the institution's 
, needs. 

• Appropriateness of the agenda 

• Levftl of "understanding of the committee of agenda topics 

• Relevance of recommendations 

I" 
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RESouRc:: Materials 



The example materials illuitrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 



List of Illustrations 

• Sample Letter of Invitation 

^« Sample Letter Announcing Official Appointment 

• Sample Letter of >!iippreciation to Advisory Committee Member 
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(Letterhead) 



(Date) 



(Inside Address) 



Dear 



The (name of institution and department) is in the process of estabiishing 
an advisory committee which will involve educators, business, industry, and 
labor representatives. Due to the necessity of keeping our vocational 
education program and staff up to date with current developments. It is 
essential that we obtain input from the business, industry, and labor commu- 
nity. Your participation will be of great value to us in this endeavor. 

May I take this opportunity to invite you to become a member of our (title) 
Advisory Committee. Your willingness to assist will help us make better 
decisions concerning quality education for students enrolled in our programs. 

Please note we are asking you as a representative from (company/labor union 
name) to attend only (number) meetings on (dates). A schedule of meeting 
dates and agendas is enclo..J. 

You will receive a follow-up phone call on (date, time) in order to ascertain 
if you will be able to attend or not. Your interest and cooperation are 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



(Name) 
< (institution) 
(Department) 

Enclosures: agenda and calendar of 
meeting dates 



Sample Letter of Invitation 
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(Letterhead) 



(Date) 

(Inside Address) 
Dear . i 

The (department title) takes great pleasure in welcominf you as a 
member of our working team. Your appointment to serve a (length of 
time) term on the (title) Advisory Committee has been approved. 

Your extensive background and experience in industry and your 
interest in vocational education qualify you as a most valuable 
member of thisadvisory team. The contribution of your talent will 
be helpful not Only to the inciiustry, but to thecommuiiity as well. 

Your interest in (subject area) is appreciated. . 
Sincerely yours, 



College President/ 
Dean 



Sample Letter Announcing Official Appointment 
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(Letterhead) 



(Date) 



(Inside Address) 



Dear 



I would like to take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation for your participation with 
the (nazne of program of school) Advisory Committee. 
Your involvement has greatly benefited the program 
development at our school and the development of 
education in our community. 

To show our appreciation, we would be honored if 
you would be our guest for the Advisory Committee 
Dinner on (date) at (location) . We hope to see 
you then. 

Sincerely, 



(Name) 



Sample Letter of Appreciation to Advisory Committe. ;viember 
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CHAPTER 7 

\ RESOURCE PERSONS 

. from Butinm/lnduitry and Labor 



Introduction 



Rationalt 

in order to acquire information about the present practices and requirements in their areas, 
vocational education personnel need to establish contacts with persons directly involved in busi- 
ness, industry, and labor. On the basis of their jaractical knowledge and experience, business, in- 
dustry, and labor "practitioners" offer valuable contributions as resource persons in personnel 
development programs. 



Benefits 

A number of benefits may be derived from the use of resource persons, including: 

• A chance to share new ideas 

• An occasion to raise new questions 

• A chance to gain access to special people 

• An opportunity to expand Icnowledge 

• A chance to exchange information and increase under^anding 

• An opportunity to improve and update sicills 

• An opportunity to establish close ties with business, industry, and labor representatives 



Model Procedures 

The effective use of resource persons requires careful planning and preparation. The planning 
process involves developing a resource file, determining objectives, choosing an approach, and 
allocating financial resources. 
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Davsloping i RMOurce File 

To facllitfM accen to apprepriata raiourea pariont, a f lla should ba organized to provide rele- 
vant information about potential neoUrce panona. Locate the following typei of Information: 

• Names of speakers able to describe business, industry, and labor operations and evolving 
technologies and/or teach new skills 

• Names of craftspersons, executives, end professional personnel who could serve as rei 

K> 

• Names of ekecutives, craftspersons, technicians, professional personnel willing to serve on 
advisory committees 

• Sponsors of piirt-time employment/personnel exchange programs or cooperative internships 

• Effective personnel willing to conduct or participate in workshops 

A suggestfsd form for a resource card file is included in Resource Materials. To obtain informa- 
tion ^arding.potentlal resource persons, it Is necessary to investigate a variety of aources. Includ- 
ing: 

• Business and industry 

- Large companies and corporations 

- Small neighborhood businesses 

- Professional, technical, and trade organizations 

- Chambers of commerce 

- Business-education coordinating councils 
~ Business-sponsored civic groups 

- Types of inter- and Intra-business and Industrial consortium committees unique to 
various communities, e.g., shopping mall associations 

• Organized labor 

• Governmental agencies 

• Military posts 

• Staff contacts 

- Advisory committees 

- Personal contacts 

Frequently, local Chambers of Commerce will provide a membership directory which includes 
many of the above. 
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Contact public relations director of large manufacturing and industrial firms, corporations, 
and universities and request a list of spealcers with expertise related to your interest area. 



Orginfiad Labor 

Most labor unions are extremely community-oriented, have an abiding interest in the total 
welfare of their members including education, and can support their ir^terest with personal repre- 
sentation and other resources. Personal rapport with community labor leaders is a worthwhile 
resource Itself. 

If an organization has had no previous contact with organized labor, staff members may be 
unsure of the best way to initiate communication. The following are some suggestions based on the 
type of information or linkage contact desired. 



Type of Information 
General information 



Programs of statewide involvement 



Programs of department-wide perspective 
or 

Programs that are sen/ ice-area specific 



Contact 

National level office 

• specific unions 

• federation of unions 

• lebor-management training trust funds 
State or regional office 

• specific unions 

• federetion of unions 

• labor-management training trust funds 

Local office 

• specific unions 



To secure information on communication channels or the name of an initial contact person 
for the locel office of a specific union, call the state or regional office dealing with the desired 
program and ask for the needed references. All unions, state and local, employ information officers 
specifically to deal with requests from the public. 



Retired Persons 

Retired persons are also an excellent resource pool successfully used by various groups. For 
example, ACTION, the national agency for volunteer sen/ice, used SCORE (Service Corps of 
Retired Executives) as technical advisors to develop minority business enterprises. Sources to in- 
vestigate include national and local retirement groups associated with businesses and civic organiza- 
tions. 
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Throughout the process of identifying resource persons, staff members have an excellent op- 
^rtunity to «st8bllsh cooperative relationships with persons ft^m business, industry, and labor. 
Below are some suggestions for themes, topics, and groups thlit might be included for further in- 
volvement with business, industry, and labor. This is part of a brainstorming list; you are en- 
couraged to add to it. 

• Identify the various business, industry, and labor professional and trade associations in the 
state that have a relationship to the work of vocational education. 

• Develop a file of resource persons or associations of concern to your organization service 
area. 

• Select a multi-disciplinary panel to assist in developing long-range plans for personnel 
development. 

• Identify resource persons in federal agencies and government who are sources of technical 
information. 

• Involve staff in reading association journals and trade publications as a way of identifying 
resource persons and keeping up with developments in the field. 

• Get staff involved as resource persons in providing assistance to business, industry, and 
labor-related groups. 

• Identify labor education resource persons. 

• Establish informal communication with business, industry, and labor representatives for 
on-going dialogue. 

• Identify company sales representatives who are also specialists in various training tech- 
niques. 

• Identify various private, non-profit training programs for skill training of disadvantaged and 
special groups. 

• Identify various private training school program sources. 

• Develop an inventory of staff skills which would be useful to business, industry, and labor 
related groups. 

• Prepare an economic profile of the area, researching the interrelationship between business, 
industry, and labor in the local economy. 

While building a reservoir of information on potential resource persons, the particular needs 
of educational personnel should be identified. 

Determining Development Needs * 

Frequently, the temptation is to choose a resource person and then arrange a personnel 
development activity which requires that person's expertise. However, resource persons are most 



effectively und in perionnel development if they ere chosen according to specific needs of voca- 
tional education personnel. It is more useful to haye worlcshop spealters address definite 
gaps rather than to have the agenda develop around available speal<ers. 



Defining the Resource Person's Objective 

It is impoilant to.iet e specific objective for the resource person. For example, if personnel 
need up-to-date information regarding a current technology, then the resource person's objective ' 
will be to provide that information. Unless the objective is well-defined in advance, the resource 
person cannot be expected to meet the specific needs of his/her audience. Resource persons are 
frequently used in personnel development programs to - 

• assist in the development of specific activities (for example, personnel exchange or 
cooperative internships); 

• provide opportunities for site trips to various businesses and industries; 

• provide access to specific additional business and industry personnel; 

• help in the development of curricula relevant to current technology; 

• furnish books, pamphlets, and other printed materials for instructional use; 

• provide exploratory and "hands-on" training opportunities for personnel; 

• furnish instructional aids, e.g., sample l<its of raw materials, finished products, exhibits, 
and training aids for use in personnel development; 

• furnish directories of other business, industry, and labor resource persons; 

• provide opportunities for faculty to obtain woric experiences in businesses and industries; 

• conduct seminars on various topics. 



Selecting the Means of Presentation 

After defining the objective for the resource person's presentation, select the most appropriate 
means for the presentation by worlcing with the resource person. It may be possible for the individual 
to fulfill his/her objective through one of several means, including a personal appearance, con- 
ference call, the speakerphone, audio tapes, or video tapes. In making this joint decision, several 
factors should be discussed: 

• The object of the presentation (whether or not a discussion is to occur between the audi- 
ence and the speaicer) 

• The resource person's and the audience's experience with various media 

• Geographic proximity of the resource person 
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• Availability of required facilities and equipment 



• Cost affeetivenail 



Partonal Appearance 

In most cases, the preference will be to have the individual make e personal appearance. 
However. In some instances-because of travel coats or schedule conflicts-it may be most efficient 
to maica other arrangements. 



Confaranee Calh 

■ 

Another way to utilize speakers Is by holding a telephone conference call. The operator In 
vour area can sat up a conference call and get all participants on the line at the same time. How- 
ever, the maximum number of conferees Is limited by the telephone equlpnnent used. One ad- 
vantage of this epproach is that everyone gets to talk to everyone else. The operator c^" "gum 
cost of such an arrangement in advance. Once participants have agreed on the time and date for 
the conference call, certain steps must be completed. 

• To speed connections, prearrange the call by ■• 

- dialing "0" for operetor; 

- giving your telephone number (area code); and 

- giving necessary detells: names of participants, telephone numbers (extensions), area 
codes, cities, specific pieces (Institutions), time to be held, payment arrangements. 

• Finally, hold the conference call on the prearranged date and time. 



Speakerphona 

The speakerphone attaches to a regular telephone. This unit allows "hands free" conversations. 
Separate desk-top transmitter and receiver units permit a small or large group to participate In a 
telephone conversation. The volume button enebles the resource person to be heard by large and 
small groups. 

Such a unit can be used for meetings and in place of a conference call. Dial the call, 
out it on the^eakerphone. and have everyone assembled participate In the te^phone conver- 
Siion. Frprivate con^ turn the speakerphone off and proceed m the normal 

manner. 



Audio Tapes 

Request an opportunity to tape conversations with resource persons from business, labor, 
and Industry who have expertise corresponding to the specific needs of the personnel. Record 
the conversation Including questions and answers. Be certain to Include the name of the 
Individual, his/her title, and the corporation or industry name. Advise that the materials 
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will b« und with audience for v , period of time. VThe materials will be updated 
within the tifne limit set by the company. The original tape may be available for 
recall at the 'discretion of the oorpdritiori's ^public r^iliitioni; department and perliaps not 
raproducad without specific auth^Hzatior^./ 

Using this format, a library of information from experts from all over the nation can be 
developed yvithout extensive costs to the department! 

The aiddio tape approach can help attain objectives, especially if videotaping is unavailable, 
too expensive, and/or too time cdnsuming. 

Q 

Videotape 

With the current accessibility of closed circuit and cable television, one method to incor- 
porate new concepts and practices Into a professional development. program Is through the use 
of videotape. For instance, videotaping can be used In simulated collective bargaining sessions or 
grievance procedures with actual caees. Participants in such a wortcshop would actually attempt 
to solye the given situation. Experienced business, industry, labor, and other representatives would 
actually conduct and direct such a worlcshop. Below are some guidelines which may help organize 
sucha session: 

• Decide on the topic. 

• Contact through a letter or by phone business-industry-labor representatives willing to 
participate in such an endeavor; set limits. 

• Decide jointly the location for the session. ] 

• Identify the number and type of participants; set limits. 

• Obtain actual grievance cases for each participant, and arrange for the necessary video 
equipment 

• Develop agenda outline for the day. 

• Divide participants into groups. 

• Videotape eiEich group's session; set time lim its. 

• Review each group's videotaping. 

• Evaluate the session. 



Financial Considerations 

When determining the amount of funding available for resource persons, examine the follow- 
ing aspects: 
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• Dapartment budget: Have specific and sufficient monies kjeen allocated for expenses 
atiociated with the use of resource persons^ including travll« honorarium^ and per 
diem Expenses? 

• Shwlng costs: is it feasible to arrange for the use of a resource person on a cost-sharmg 
basis? 

• Cost-f ml arrangements: Is It possible to utilize a resource person from a company or an 
organiz^ion which provides no-cost services for educational concerns? 

Pl«nning Steps 

This list is dlsligned to assist you in planning for the effective in^plementation of resource per- 
sons. The pighhing steps focus on gathering information, organizing details^ and defining objectives. 

1. Determine objectives: ' 

Vyhat are your needs and goals? 
;\Vhat is target audience? 

2. Examme policies: 

Does your institution have any policy concerning the utilization of resource persons? 

3. Determine strategies: 

What types of strategy (ies) do you wish to use? 

4. Obtain information: 

What information should be given to the resource person? 
What information should be requested from the resource person? 

5. Determine arrangements: 

What type of arrangement do you need to make for the resource person? 

6. Select publicity arrangements: 

What type of publicity activities do you wish to undertake? 

« 

7. Determine agenda: 

What items deserve a place on the agenda? 

8. Select evaluation: 

How will the presentation and use of resource person be evaluated? 

9. Determine follow-up: 

What follow-up steps need to be taken? 
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Implementation 

Examining Policies ' 

« 

Prior to beginning the selection process, everyone involved should be knowledgeable about the 
organization's policy concerning the use of resource persons. Determining existing policy at the 
outset can help prevent misunderstanding at a later date. Policy procedures to clarity include: 

• Travet guidelines: Are coach or first class accommodations designated for 

airline passengers? Is the "per-mile reimbursement" specified for automobile travel? 

• Per diem expenses: Is the cost of meals, gratuities, and lodging limited? Will airline 
passengers be reimbursed for transportation costs to and from the air terminals? 

• Reimbursement procedures: Are the procedures for obtaining reimbursement 
clearly outlined? Is the resource person required to submit certain forms in 
order to be reimbursed? If so, are these forms "comprehensible?" 

• Consultant/resource person approval procedures: What is the process for 
obtaining approval to hire a resource person? Is the resource person 
required to sign an agreement for services rendered? 

Familiarity with existing policies and procedures enables the final selection of resource persons 
to proceed with confident and efficiency. 



Selecting the Resource Person 

Whether resource persons are chosen to represent groups or organizations or selected 
as individuals, establish criteria to fit a variety of situations. This criteria should take into 
account the degree to which the individual demonstrates - I 

• an intention and ability to prepare for indicated events; 

Does the individual already have numerous obligations? 
X Did he/she respond enthusiastically to your inquiry? 
Is he/she noted for dependability? j 

i 

• an expressed interest in the area of vocational educati^n; 

Hasthe individual been invoh'ed previously in vocational education personnel 
development? 

• an ability to relate to a variety of disciplines and experiences; 

Is he/she able to identify with the particular problems and needi> of vocational edu- 
cators? 

• knowledge and experience in specific content areas; 

Can the individual address the needs of vocational educators in a way that is specific 
and relevant? 
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• a capability for deating with problems and Issues; 

Can the Individual identify, clarify, and assess concepts and positions? 

• a praferince for ipeaklng assignments. Does he/she prefer to work in small group 
discussions? 

If the major responsibility of the resource person Is to address a large audience, further 
consider the following: 

• Is the individual a skilled, dynamic public speaker? 

• Can a minority or female representative accomplish your objectives? 

• What about geographical proximity? 

In the final selection of a resource person -- 

• try to avoid choosing an individual solely because of his/her status, since "status" does 
not guarantee that the person will effectively respond to the needs of the organization's 
personnel; 

• select "backup persons" in case the first choice does not accept; 

• ONOid the extensive use of any one person; 

• remember that If an individual agrees to participate in a program and is not utilized, he/she * 
may lose interest. 

With the selection of the resource person accomplished, establish the necessary contacts. 



Contacting Potential Resource Persons 

Establishing contacts in the business, industry, and labor sector is a long-term project. Con- 
fidence building Is as Important an aspect as Information dissemination in establishing contacts. 

In making the Initial approach to an organization, the educator's knowledge of organizations 
and his/her rapport with individuals within the organization play a prominent role. Firsthand 
knowledge might dictate, for example, whether the project ought to be approached directly, 
presented In writing, explored through a third party "insider," or whether it would be 
more productive and political to have an exploratory conversation. 

Depending on the size and complexity of aij organization, it is of frequent value to develop 
an advocate within the organization who can assist in bringing the project to the attention of the 
right people and who can be expected to represent you with accuracy and conv'^tion. (A sample 
contact log for use when contacting resource persons is included in Resource Materials.) 

Once the resource person has agreed to participate, he/she should receive certain written in- 
formation. State spedif'cally the expertise needed. State the dates, audience, or population 
to be reached and the time frame of the presentation. Request the name and title of 
the person in business, labor, or industry to contact, and establish a working relationship 
with this representative for present and future needs. A summary of Information to be 
given to resource persons includes the following: 
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• Purpote of conference, speech, advisory committee, etc. 

• Location, date of meeting 

• Type of tall(/help desired 

• Number and type of participants 

• Length of time avaiiable 

• Copy of tentative program 

• Financial arrangements agreed upon 

- Travel 

- Per diem expenses 

- Honorarium 

- How and when payment will be made 

- Paperwork required 

- Accommodation arrangements 

• Request for a clearance release 

If you intend to publish or disseminate a speaker's presentation, make arrangements 
with the speaker; look into the following clearance and/or permission procedures: 

• Legal requirements 

• Institutional procedures 

• Contract restrictions 

• Clearance/permission procedures 

It is particularly important to obtain clearance if you plan to make video or audio tapes of 
presentations or photograph resource persons. 

A sample clearance request letter along with a sample voice and videotape release is included ' 
in Resource Materials. 

Information to Be Provkied by Resource Persons 

In addition to providing the resource person with necessary information about the event, he/ 
she will need to supply the following data: 
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• Dato and time arriving/departing « 

• Transportation arrangements 

• Special material/equipment needs 

• Paper woric needed 

• Biographical material (if needed) 

• Advancecopy of speecii (if applicable) 

• Agreement on the evaluation input and feedbacic to the resource person 

• Permission of resource person for recording the presentation / 

. / 

• Appropriate biographical career information for introduction 

/' 

• Any additional needs/expectations 

> 

/ 

Evaluation of Resource Persons / ' 

The effectiveness of resource persons should be evaluated a^lsoon as possible efter the pre* 
sentation. The following questions serve as guidelines. 

• Was the resource person's information useful? 

• Were his/her materials and presentation clear, helpful, relevant? Did they address a specific 
need? / 

./ 

• Was the resource person p'epared, organized/ approachable? 

• Were technical aspects of the presentatiori easily understood? 

Resource persons should also be given a chance to evaluate the educational setting and their 
experience in it Questions they might answer include the following: 

• Were the presentation setting and audience size agreeable? 

• Were there any factors that undercut the effectiveness of your visit? 

The educational institute should evaluate the management of the resource person program 
with an eye towards greater effectiveness and the weeding out of unsuccessful participants. 
Queries might include the following: 

• How often is the resource pool updated? 

• How often are resource persons used? 

• At what stage of curriculum presentation can resource persons be most effectively 
scheduled? 
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The educational institution should also include in its file on potential community resource 
persons a summary evaluation of their effectiveness so that future users of the file can get a clear 
idea whether a particular person fits their defined need. The evaluation can be a composite form 
incorporating audience evaluation and feedbacic from the resource person him/herself. 

A summary evaluation could be handled in several ways: 

• By the advisory committee 

• By the coordinators of the resource persons program 

• By the educator/administrator who actually requested the visit 

The recommendation could be written in paragraph form simply rating tlie resource person's 
overall performance. Consider the following: 

• Ability to perform in the particular educational setting 

• Ability to generate interest in the topic/slcill even when confronted by a disinterested 
audience 

• Effectiveness of presentation 

• Ability to communicate useful information 

A resource person's file is necessary to eliminate the repeated use of ineffective speal^ers. 



Sample Form 

A sample form to assess the effectiveness of the resource person is given below: 

Please respond to the following items by checking the appropriate box which best reflects 
your opinions concerning the usefulness and relevance of the resource persons in your staff de- 
velopment program. 

1. The presentation was: 

a. Useful to me. 



□ □ □ □ □ 
Not at Extremely 
All Useful 

b. Relevant to me. 

□ □ ' □ □ □ 
Not at Extremely 
All Useful 
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2. The materials preiented were: 

a. Useful to me. 

□ □ 

Not at 

All 

b. Relevant to me. 



a 



□ 

Not at 
All 



□ 



□ 



□ 



n 

Extremely 
Useful 



□ 

Extremely 
Useful 



3. The amount of time spent on the presentation was adequate for me 

□ □. 



□ □ 
Definitely 
No 



4. The resource person was accessible. 

□ □ □ 

Definitely 

No 



□ 



□ 

Definitely 
Yes 



□ 

Definitely 
Yes 



5. What other topics would you like to have the resource person discuss? 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 



Selected .References 

This part of the handbool< section lists selected referenci naterials that pertain to the effec- 
tive use of resource persons. In addition to these materials, each service area has a multitude of 
organizations apd publications that are related to that particular service area. The library should be 
helpful in identifying these. You are encouraged to add to this list. 



Print Materials 



Career Education Institute. Community Resource Guide, Final Report, Vol. IV. Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit, n.d. (VT 102 402) 
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Bottoms^ E. et al. Camr education Resource Guide, Morrlstov.n. New Jersey: General ' 
Learning Corporation, 1972. 

Hoyt. K. at %\rCer§er Eikicat/on fn the High School, Chapter 12. Salt Lake City. Utah: 
Olympus Publishing Company, 1977. (VT 032 718) 

institute for Public Affairs Research. How to Use Community Resources. Portland, Oregon: 
Inatitute for Public Affairs Research, Inc., n.d. (VT 103 066) 

Norton, R. E. Steff Development Program for Promoting More Effective Use of Community 
Resources in Career Education, Section IV. The Center for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1974. 

TrI-County I.E.L. Council. Teachers' Guide to Community Resources. East Peoria, Illinois: 
Tri-County Industry-Education- Labor Council. 1976. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The sample materials Illustrated In this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively as 
vour situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators 
in selecting and using resource persons. 

Listof llluttritioni 

• Contact Log Worksheet 

• Sample Thank- You Letter 

• Sample Resource Person File System 

• Sample Vglce Release for Reproduction Form 

• Sample Video Tape Release Form 

• Sample Letter to Speaker 

«- 
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CONTACT LOG 



Name: Page of 



Person Contacted 
(Record name, title, 

number in file) 


Nature of Information 
Sought/Provided 


Follow-Up Action 
Required/ Reminder 


Contact 
Date 


• 


















































• 
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(Letterhead) 



(Date) 



(Inside address) 



Dear 



We wish to take this time to acknowledge the participation 
and contribution of ( naune ) of your faculty to the confer- 
ence entitled ( title ) that was held at • ( name of insti- 
tution ) , ( date ) . 

The major goal of this conference was to provide our 
( participants ) with a broader scope of information, on 
( topic ) . This goal was achi^j/ed with ( name ) help. 

We appreciate the cooperation of the university administra- 
tion in permitting ( name ) release time, to participate in 
this professional development activity. 



Sincerely, 



( Name ) 
Program Director 



Sample Thank-You Letter 
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NOTE; A filing system may be organized alphabetically by name, by 
topic area, or by business/organization. Cross*referencing would 
be helpful. 

(front) 


Resource Wrsons 




Name: 




Organization: 


Title: 


Office: 




Address- 




Phone^ 




Home: 




Address- 




Phone- 




(back) 


Expertise: 


Conments: 


Reconvnended by: 




Oate and occasions used: 




Aval 1 abll 1 ty " (Preference) 





Sample Resource Person File System 
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VOICE RELEASE FOR REPRODUCTION 



I, the undersigned, do hereby grant 



University, permission to reproduce 



on magnetic tapes, recording discs, and/or mag- 
netic tape cassettes the finished voice recording « 

of made on . to any 

Name Date 
legitimate use (department title) may deem proper 

for advertising or educational or commerical 

purposes or for the purpose of trade. Further, 

I relinquish and give all right, title, and 

interest I may have in the finished voice recording, 

copies, and facsimiles of that recording, and 

further grant the right to give, sell, transfer, 

and exhibit those recordings and facsimiles thereof, 

to any responsible individual, business firm, 

broadcast studio, or recording studio, or to any 

of their assignees. 



Date 



Signature 



Sample Voice Release for Reproduction Form 
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SITE VISITS 
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VIDEOTAPE RELEASE 



I, the undenigncid, do hereby grant (name of university), permission to put 
finished photographs of (date, name) to any legitimate use ( ) 
may deem proper for advertising, educational, or commercial purposes or 
for the purpose of trade. Further, I relinquish and give all right, title, end 
Interest I may have In the finished pictures, negatives, reproductlonsi and 
copies of the original prints and negatives and further grant the right to 
give, sell, transfer, and exhibit the negatives, original prints, or copies and 
facsimiles thereof, to any responsible individual, business firm, or publication, 
or to any of their assignees. 



Date, 



Permission grented by 



Signature 



Sample Video Tape Release Form 
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(Letterhead) 



(Date) " 
(Inside address) 
Dear : 

ft 

Your willingness to participate as a 
resource person at our institution is most 
appreciated. Without your cooperation, this 
phase of our (class, project, etc.) would not 
be possible. 

The object of these sessions is to provide 
our (audience) with a broader scope of informa- 
tion on (subject area). We hope to achieve 
this with your help. 

Our group is interested in hearing about 
(subject area). 

Your company may have some materials, such 
as booklets, leaflets, etc., V7hich they would . 
furnish, that you could bring along. Please 
feel free to bring along any tools or other 
materials which you work with to display during 
your talk which should list (time) , followed 
by a discussion and answer period. 

We would like for you to meet with (name) 
on (date) at (time) . 

Thank y^u very much for your willingness 
to participa ^ in our (title). We will be 
looking forward to seeing you. 

Yours truly. 



(Name) 

Workshop Director 



Sample Letter to Speaker 
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CHAPTER 8 

SITE VISITS 
Arransad with Bininaii, Industry, arid Labor 



Introduction 

Ratlonala 



John Dewey's concept of "learning by doing" is a basic tenet that is applied by vocational 
educators. Yet it is often tiue that the community resources of business. Industry', and labor are not 
adequately made a part of the educational process for both students and teachers. Site visits or field 
trips offer visual and "hands-on" learning experiences that supplement the classroom learning activi- 
ties. 



Bafiefits 



Site visits acquaint student and faculty participants with evolving technologies and new develop- 
ments in old fields. These visits achieve educational objectives by providing relevant, practical, and 
current information. Such visits also allow students to explore possible career Internship experiences 
or future employment. Such visits help broaden the perspective of participants regarding the type 
of work done iii various occupations, as well as help update specific job information. 



Planning 

Determining Needs and Objectives of Participants 

. A visit is time well spent if it meets the specific needs of particular groups or individuals. Needs 
and objectives of faculty, staff, and students may be met thrpuah site visit experiences that 
include the following: 

• Interviewing, interacting, exchanging ideas 

• Examining company forms 

• ExL.-nining employment practices, management procedu-es, training programs, policies 

• Examining new industrial processes and developments or specific processes and developments 

• Experiencing "real life" situations not available in the institution 
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• Updating knowtadge about changes or new job requirmnents in your specialty field 

• Obtaining information about organization structuref 

• Observing woric environment, facilities, interactions 

• Opening communication to future pfacements and to achieve a positive public relations image 

• Clarifying particular information or stimulating further research 

Identifying Potential Sites 

Site selection should be based primarily on educational objectives. Information gathered about 
sites should include a description of the facilities, operation, activities, personnel available, length of 
visit, and the time available. An active, systematic file of possible sites aids in organizing visits. 
Card files have proven to be a useful tool in organizing and retrieving needed information. Informa- 
tion to be collected includes the following: 

• Subject area • IMumberof visitors permitted 

• Date of contact * Amountof lead time required 

• Name/address/phone of organization • Experiences available 

• Contact person * Instructional materials available 

Determining Institution/Department 
Policies and Procedures 

Funding. Identify available funds and determine the costs of the visit. Available funds can 
determine the extent and type of visit. When determining funding availability, the following sources 
should be examined: 

• Department/institution budget • Outside organizations 

• Participants • Sharing costs 

• Industry/business/labor 

Clearance. Investigate and obtain needed institutional clearances. 

Travel. Determine method and cost of travel and the institution's restrictions and liability. 

Safety. Be aware of the requirements of the Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA). 
Visitors may be aslced to follow Su*ety rules and/or precautions such as wearing earplugs in high 
decibel areas, wearing safety glasses, wearing helmets, or wearing safety shoes. 
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Planning Sttpi Chacklist 

□ Develop and maintain site visit reaource file 

□ List needs of potential visit participants 

□ List objectives of visit 

□ Determine sources of funding 

□ Inform interested potential participants about visit 

□ Investigate and obtain needed clearances 

□ Investigate safety requirements 

□ Determine essential information for potential site visit 

□ Develop list of participants 

□ Determine size of participant group 

Implementing 

Selecting the Site 

Select the site that best meets the need of the Individual or group and thet fits distance and 
time limitations. There are various types of site visits that can be edapted and scheduled to meet 
the needs of the participants. The following list identifies some of the ways site visits can be 
organized: 

• Visits to large industries in a number of states, perhaps planned In cooperation with state 
associations or other appropriate sources 

• Visits within the local community involving business, industry, and labor 

• Visits planned with the help of area industry-education councils 

• Visits within the educational institution itself or another educational agency 

Making Necessary Arrangements 

Whenever a site has been selected, the department representative should contact the site host 
and carefully plan the educational experience The following preparations should be made: 

• Contact host by telephone and follow-up letter 

• Obtain basic information about the host 
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Preview the tour when planning for a group 

Obtain paclceti of informative materials about the site for the participants 
Discuss availability of resource materials for participants 
Arrange accommodations if visit is longer than one day 
Have alternative plans available if problems should arise 
Arrange visit itinerary 

Obtain clearance from the host for photography, interviews, and publicity 
Discuss traveling, meals, paridng aspects, and related costs 
Check on insurance coverage and safety precautions 
Send follow-up letter confirming details of trip 

Conducting the Visit 

Upon arrival. Check in with appropriate contact person at the site. An orientation by the site 
host will usually be given. 

MId-vlsit. Experience has shown the desirability of a mid-visit conference with the department 
representative and site host to determine the reactions of the participants to that point. If 
necessary, correct or revise the remainder of the itinerary keeping the educational objectives in 
mind. 

Conclusion of visit. Each participant or group should meat with the department representative 
and other persons who have been involved with this visit for a final evaluation before retuming 
home. 

Follow-up to the Visit 

The following activities should occur after the visit: 

• A thank-you note should be written to the host by the visit coordinator and/or participants. 

• If the host has given consent, material publicizing the trip should be submitted to the 
media. 

• If this is a trip for course credit, previously agreed upon reports or follow-up activities 
should be developed. 
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Cvtluattng tht Visit 

The following Items should be considered In evaluating of the visit: 

• Get evaluation feedback from (1) the host, (2) the participants, and (3) the group leader 
j or coordinator. 

• Share evaluations with the trip host. 

• Evaluations should be based on the stated objectives of the visit. 

• evaluation should deal with the planning, types, and quality of the experiences provided. 

Implementation Steps Chacldist 

Select site 
Contact host 
Set date 

l\/lake travel arrangements 
Preview tour 

Arrange accommodations if longer than one day 
Set up itinerary 

Send follow-up letter to confirm arrangements 
Conduct the visit 
Send thank-you letter to host 

Evaluate the site visit experience in terms of the educational objectives 

Selected References 

This part of the handbook section lists ielected reference materials that pertain to the effective 
use of site visits. In addition to these materials, each service area has a multitude of organizations 
and publications that are i -^lated to that particular service area. The library should be helpful in 
identifying these. You are encouraged to add to this list. 
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Print Mattrialt 

Dale, Edgar. Audiovisual Methods in Teaching. 3rcl Edition. New York: hlolt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1969. 

The Center for Vocational Education. Module C I Direct Field Trips. Professional Teacher 

Education Module Series. Athens, Georgia: American Association for Vocational Instruc- 
tional Materials, 1977. 



The Wliliams-Steiger Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration, Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Labor. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The example materials illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that vyould be useful to vocational educators. 

List of llluttntions 

• f^BMurce File Card 

• Sample Letter Confirming Details of Visit 

• Sample Letter of Appreciation 

• Participant Evaluation of Visit 
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Resource File Card 



Name of Organization 

Date of Contact 

Address 

Phone . 



Contact Person 

Number of visitors able to accommodate 
Best time to contact 



Amount lead time required 
Time required for visit _ 
Expenses available 



(back) 



Special comments/evaluation: 



Resource File Card 

IS; 
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(Letterhead) 



(Date) 

(Inside address) 



Dear 

The Vocational Education Department at (name) University will be 
sponsoring an industrial tour for vocational teachers this summer. The goal of 
this effort is to familiarize inservice teachers and university faculty members 
with modern management and manufacturing techniques within specific 
departments. The long-range objective of this visitation is to foster closer 
vocational ties with the private sector. 

As a follow-up to our telephone conversation of a week ago, the 
following schedule is the agreed-upon itinerary for the day of our visit 

We appreciate your interest and willingness to participate in the visitation 
and look forward to meeting with you on (date). If you have any questions or 
anticipate any problems, please contact me at (phone number). 




Sincerely, 



(name) 
Chairperson 



Enclosure: agenda 




Sample Letter Confirming Details of Visit 
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(Letterhead) 



(Date) / 
(Inside address) / 



Dea,r : / 
' On (date), faculty members of the Vocational Teacher Education / 
Department of (name) University visited your plant to tour the / 
facility and observe new manufacturing techniques. We wish to / 
acknowledge the cooperation of (name) of your company who acted as. 
pur host. The experiences he provided to the participants were very 
beneficial, and the visit was an enjoyable experience for all, 

Ke appreciate the cooperation of the management in giving u 
your time and effort. Thank you for your support. 

Sincerely, 




/ 



(name) 
Chairperson 



/ 

7 



PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF VISIT 

1. Name of Business: 

2. Date held: , 



3. Have you received all necessary documentation prior to visit? 

.Yes No 

Comments: 



4. How well was this visit organized? 

Very well ^Well . 

5. Were the objectives for this visit understood by you? 



Not well 



Yas 



No 



6. How well has this visit helped you achieve your set objectives? 

Very well Well Not well 

7. List below the strong points and weak points of this visit: 

STRONG POINTS WEAK POINTS 



1 



1. 



8. Did you have an opportunity to interact with company personnel? 

Yes No 

9. Was enough time allowed for this visit? Yes 

10. What are your recommendations for future use of such a visit? 



H. Additional comments 



No 
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CHAPTER 9 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
Support from Businan, industry, and Labor 



/ '(Rationale 




Introduction 



/ ' Staff development, as well as the other dimensions of educational administration and manage- 
/ ment, requires program support. Inflation,. -government mandates, and decreased or status-quo 
. revenues all bring an increased pressure.oii financial /resources of educational institutions. When 
f jthese pressures dijitate that some prpgrams must be d,i-opped, staff development is often hit. 

; To ensure the continuity and/or relevance of stiff development, the program director must 
; enlist monetaiTir support from other sources. The success of this effort may depend upon tba, 
director's knowledge of and ability to contact organizations which could provide this support. 

P.4ief its 

/ 

The benefits of external program support caIn be in the form of grants, fellowships, scholar- 
/ / ships, awards, endowments, loans, donations of time and services, and donations of teaching aids, 
materials and equipment. / 



poa?ble-°" ^° financial kinds of siftport, oth^ benefits, such as the following, 
• Establishing valuable communication links 



are 



• Initiating possible personnel exchange^ 

• Locating work stations for interr^ships 

• Finding job opportunities for ^/aduates 

The cooperating organization also benefits in the supporting role. Such benefits include the 
roll owing: 

• A direct investment in the educational process 

• A charitable tax deduction 

• Possible employee recruitment 

• Possible advisory committee participation 
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Planning for RMOurce Development 

Analyzing the Staff Development Program 

An analysis of the staff development program Is needed in terms of the support required for 
successful implementation and/or continuation. This support must be considered in the broadest 
context and will Include the following: 

t Human resources-administrative, instructional, supporting staff, resource persons 

• Financial resources 

• Facilities and equipment-buildings, claKrooms, demonstration areas, furniture, instruc- 
tional equipment 

t Suppli^/materials-vlsual aids, curriculum materials, office supplies 

I 

Assessing the Adequacy of the /Available Resources 

Assess the adequacy of available re^jurces needed to implement and maintain the staff devel- 
opment program. A work breakdown chart will be useful in highlighting the resources required for 
each task, subtask, and activity. / 

A Gantt chart or similar time line will supplement the work breakdown chart and help deal . 
with the essential element of time. Samples of a work breakdown chart and a Gantt chart are 
located in the Resource Materials section of this chapter. 

Projecting the Need for Additional Resources 
and Initiating P inning 

The need for and the nature of additional program support become apparent after 
comparing resource needs with those that are readily available. The gap between projected 
needs and, "on-hand resources " determines the additional support needed. 

The plan fc resource development will be more effective and will lend itself to concrete 
evaluation if it is built around goals and objectives that are written in measurable terms. While a goal 
is a statement of broad intent that is timeless, a measurable objective lists the desired accomplish- 
ments to be reached within a given period of time. These kinds of objectives contribute to greater 
understanding of the total plan and also automatically provide the evaluation criteria. 

Correspondence w'th advisory councils or support coordinators at similar institutions 
will provide information helpful in the planning process. It might prove helpful to think 
ill terms of some of the following questions: 

• How broad is the institution's voluntary support? 

• What is the relationship between the institution and the local community? 

• Which companies are the most prominent contributors tc orogram support? 
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• li the alumni a«ociation well organized? 

• Arathetnjfteei financially committed to the institution? 

• Doet the institution report on its stewardship of the resources entrusted to it? 



Locating tha Additional Resources 

Location of additional program support wilj be augmented through the fbmfiation of an ad- 
visory committee. Existing depertment advisory committees might be utilized to help enlist pro- 
gram support, or an ad hoc committee might be organized to aid in plennlng for and siscuring 
program support. 

An advisory committee could assist by 

• identifying strategies for building support in the business, industry, and labor community; 

• encouraging business and industry to help provide support; 

• assisting in the identification of potential contributors; 

• reviewing program support plans; 

• making suggestions tor implementing and/or improving program support. 
Other alternatives for locating additional program support are the following: 

• Labor unions-trade unions; The American Federation of State, County and l^unicipal 
Employees; craft unions 

• Associations-Americen Association of Community and Junior Colleges; American Society 
for Treining and Development; Business- Industry Advisory Councils; Netionel Association 
for Industry-Education Cooperation; National Association of Labor Education and Research 
Collaboration; The National Alliance of Businessmen; Netionel Association of Women Busi- 
ness Owners; Council for Occupational Education; National Manpower institute; Notional 
Association of Manufacturers 



Developing a Plan of Action 

The following plan of action reflects an appeal to business, industry, and labor for support. 

Disseminate program support pro/ect description. Effective contect with and use of the news 
media is pert of eny promotionel activity. Community program support development is no excep- 
tion. Obtain clearance for any press releases or photographs. 

Potential audiences and means of dissemination include the following: 

* State/local chambers of commerce 

• Existing advisory committees 
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• In-school or on*campus fund raising activities 



4 Business off ice regulc^ions 

ts the plan practical in view of local considerations? Be sure that the plans for obtaining 
program support are appropriate in view of current pressures on the institution's policy-making 
board and the administration. 

Such local situations could include possible board and administration concern with the 
following: 

• Racial desegregation • Need to reduce programs 

• Elimination of sex bias • Tax levies 

• Need to reduce\staff 

Is there enough time? The implementation of plans for program support may require the 
approval of special committees of the policy board. Establish a schedule which provides adequate 
time for - 

• board committee presentations; 

• contact with individual board members; 

• presentation to appropriate central office decision-makers; 

• preparation of proposals; 

• development of evaluation criteria. 

Does the plan set a precedent? If the plan for obtaining program support contains elements 
that are new, it will be necessary to study the implications in lerms of the operation of the institu 
tion. Is the plan likely to set a legal precedent? Will the plan bring about accounting problems 
for the business office or employee problems for the personnel office? If a similar plan has been 
used elsewhere, it may be possible to learn from the experience of others. 

Is the plan clearly understood by the decision-makers? The goals and objectives of the plan 
stated simply and in measurable terms should be incorporated into a proposal and transmitted to 
the appropriate department heads and central office administrators as soon as possible. 

Encourage their contributions to the planning process via regularly scheduled meetings. 
Perjodic memos will update the responsible persons on the current status of the plan. 



Assessing Impact 

Reviewing the Objectives of the Plan 

As suggested in the planning section of this chapter, the plan for resource development 
will be more effective and will lend itself to concrete evaluation if it is built around goals and ob- 
jectives that are written in measurable terms. The objectives automatically become the criteria by 
which a realistic assessnnt can be made. 
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' • BusinM and induitry looletiM 

■ I i 

• Local civic aarvioacliibi 

• State/local unions 

• Owners and m^na^j^ of local business and industries 

Weys to distribute infonnatlon Include newspapers, luncheon meetings, newsletters, brochures, 
radio stations, television prc^rams, surveys, and advisory comn\ittees. 

The following informajtlon should be part of any dissemination activity: 

• Objectives of the support project 

• Need for support I 

i 

I ■ ■ 

• Type of support n^ed 

• How to participate; 

• Benefits to business, industry, labor 

• Assurance that dojior wiil be identified with program 

i 

• Name and address of contact persons 



Implementing the Resource Devejopment Plan 

The successful Implementation of plans will be the most difficult aspect of obtaining program 
support. Certain essential components should be considered so that the planning process will 
achieve the desired results. The following questions should be answered: 

Is the plan consistent with institutional policy and/or procedures? Personnel development 
functions are not Independent of the operation of the institution. Consistency of policy and 
pr^lce must bo maintained. Study the practices and procedures handbook of the Institution's 
policy board. Check with appropriate central office personnel or with the policy board secretary. 
State and federal reguletlons may need to be considered as well. 

Be sure that the plan does not conflict with practices and policies that deal with: 

• employee overjtlme; 

• employee or student transportation; 

• accident and liability insurance; 

• unauthorized use of institutional facilities. 
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Review these objectives to determine the kind of Information needed to perform the assess- 
ment of the planning effort. Gather the Information and compare the results of the program 
support effort with the objectives. Interpret the results and revise the plan as required. 



This part of the handbook section lists selected reference materials that pertain to the effective 
development of resources. In addition to these materials, each service area has a multitude of 
organizations and publications that are related to that particular service area. The library should be 
helpful in identifying these. You are encouraged to add to this list. 



Print Materials 

Center for Community Change. "General Revenue Sharing: Influencing Local Budgets-A Citizens' 
Action Guide." Washington, D.C.: Center for Community Change (100 Wisconsin Avenue, 



The CF AE Casebook. Aid-to-EducJtion Programs of Leading Business Concerns and Guidelines for 
Corporate Support for Highei Education. New York: Council for Financial Aid to Education 
(680Fifth Avenue), 1974. / 

Cook, D. L. Educational Project iMahagement. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1971. 



Derfer, C. "City Hall: An Important Resource for Your Organization," The Grantsrnanship Center 
News, Vol. 2, No. 5. / 



Dermer, J. How to Write Successful Foundation Presentations. New York: Public Service Materials 
Center (355 Lexington Avenue, 10017), 1974. 

Evans, R. N. et al. Assessing Vocational Education Research and Development Washington, D.C: 
National Academy of Sciences, 1976. 

Federal Register, Vol. 41, No. 73, April 14, 1974. 

"Industry Cooperation Sparks Graphic Arts Curriculum." ^mer/can VocationalJournal, Vol. 51, 
No. 7 (1976): 96; 

Katzowitz, L. "Researching Foundations: How to Identify Those That May Support Your 

Organization," Grantsmanship Center News. Los Ange'es (1031 South Grand Ave., 90015). 

Koritz, N. J. "Program Planning and Proposal Writing," Grantsmanship Center News, No. 3. 
Los Angeles (1031 South Grand Avenue, 90015). 

Marquis Academic Media. Annual Register of Grant Support. Chicago: Marquis Who's Who, Inc., 
1977. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. Company-Sponsored Foundations, Studies in Business 
Practices No. 73. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 



Selected References 



N.W.). 
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. Nielson. M. and PeraaoU, L. "EPDA-What's In It for >fou," American Vocationai Journal, Vol. 52. 
No. 1 (January 1977): 38-40. / . 

Rentttky, A. and Schlichter, DIrwctory of tntamships. Work Experience Programs, and On-the-job 
Training Opportunities, 1st edition. Thouiand Oak, California: Ready Reference Press, 1976. 

Superintendent of Documents. Cataiog off'ederai Domestic Assistance. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, anrJ Welfare. Cataiog ofFederai Education Assistance Programs. 
Waihington/D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1974. 

Watson, J. H. III. Industry Aid to Education, Pubiic Af /airs Study Number 1. New Vork: National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc. (845 Third Avenue, 10022), 1965. 

White, V. P. Grants: How to Find Out About Them and What to Do Next. New York: Plenum, 1975. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The example materials Illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used seleotively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
IfitterSi suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 

List of ll^ustrattom 

• Sample of Work Breakdown Structure 

• Sample Gantt Chart 

• Seeking Scholarship Money from Business/Industry 
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SAMPLE OP HORK BREAKDOWN STRUCTURE 

Frojtet; To Incrtase the number of voeatlonel teacher education departments 
that have develop^ i^trategles to maximize the Inputs of uslness* 
Industry tnd labor. 



/ 



OBJECTIVE 


ACTIVITY 


TASK 


1.0 To conduct a review 


1J Establish methodology 


KM Identify objectives 


of related literature 


and conduct search 






1J,2 Search ERIC 






UU3 Search AIM/ARM-NTIS 






KK4 Search card catalogs . 


e 


1.2 Review and synthesli 
of literature 


1,2«1 Conduct preliminary 
review of. literature 

1,2«2 Present preliminary 
review to planning 
committee 

1«2,3 Conduct on^golng 
review 



Sample of Work Breakdown Structure 
187 
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SAMPLE 
GAffTT CHART 



1976 



1977 



ACTIVITIES 



JLY 



AUR SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB WR APR MY JME 



1. Select planning connlttee 

2. Planning convnittee meetings 

3. Survey departments 

4. Review literature 

5. Conduct work session 

6. Revise training package 

7. Mall training program 
Invitation 

8. Conduct training program 
at CVE 

9. Evaluation activities 
10. Prepare final report 
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Seeking Scholarship Money from Business/Indus 
Lehigh University BENEFITS AND ROLE OF LOCAL BUSINESS/INDI 
Career Education OR 

WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME? 


try 

USTRY Early Recruitment 
J. 1. F, 


FINANCIAL COOPERATION 


RECRUITMENT COOPERATION 


WORK EXPERIENCE COOPERATION 


Since Lehigh University does not receive 
a state subsidy for vocational teacher 
.education as do the three state^elated 
institutions, the cost per college credit is 
much hiffi)%r at Lehigh. Potential vocational 
teachers who cannot u$u9lly afford the 
higher cost are forced either to drive long 
distances to take credits at one of the other 
institutions or to abandon their efforts at 
teacher preparation. Because the early 
recruitmer^t program is attempting to attract 
local personnelt many of whom have full* 
time Jobs and are not ready or able to make 
a full commitment to teaching, reasonably 
priced courses at Lehigh are a necessity. 
Through the Joint Investment In the Future 
(JIF) Program, Lehigh is seeking scholar- 
ship money from business/industry which 
will help bring the cost of college courses 

in iinA with whftt nntiintiAl tAar4iAr« r^n 

afford. The benefits to business/industry 
from the JIF Program Include a charitable 
tax deduction, a real involvement in local 
education at both the college and vocational 
high school level, and potentially highly 
qualified teachers who will provide the 
needed workers of tiie future. 


The involvement of business/industrial 
personnel in recruithient is essential 
because they may be In the best position 
to Identify potenttal teachers who have 
the necessary skills, knowledge, arid 
motivation. Cooperation con range from 
simple encouragement to complete 
financing of the employee's teacher 
education program either through JIF 
or by other arrangements. In some cases 
this involvement may force e hard 
decision between keeping i good employee 
on the job and encouraging him/her to 
explore teaching. However, the effect of 
one good employee can be multiplied 
many times if he or she becomes a highly 
motivated and competent teacher able 
to produce highly motivated and com- 
petent graduates of our local vocational 
schools, That teacher will be In a position 
to bless his/her former employer many 
times over by providing top graduates 
trained to the needs of the employer. 


In those instances when a recent AVTS or 
Community College graduate demonstrates the 
motivation to become a teacher but lacks the 
necessary trade eKperienoe, local industry is in 
a position to provMe it. This experience will 
need to be comprehensive and attainable within 
several years so that trade competency can be 
certified and the individual can begin teaching 
without undue delay. Again, the benefit from 
this type of cooperation is obvious. If the 
individual progresses and becomes a successful 
teacher, the emplo^r receives all of the 
benefits described above and for a greater 
number of years. If the individual decides in 
favor of a business/industrial career with the 
employer, a valuable employee has been gained. 
In either case, the employee carries his^er 
own weight during his emptoyment 



(Illustration cf process at Lehigh University) 
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CHAPTER 10 



EVALUATING THE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Introduction 

Prenuri on eduettional ihititutions to evaluate their programi It increaiing. Diminishing 
reiouroei and the demand for accountability have brought a renewed interest in determining the 
tuccMi of varlouiprograma in relation to their purposes. 

Whert the integrity and purpose of the program are established through adequate 
evaluetion. the admlnlttratlve staff will have increased ''onfidence in the program managers, 
the governing board will support the administration, and the taxpayers will continue to 
maintain a financial commitment to the institution. 

Adequate evaluation does not occur by chance; It must be planned for. This chapter provides 
information that wljl assist the program manager in planning for the evaluation of the total staff 
development plen. 

* 

Evaluatioii-What Is It? 

Evaluation is the process of determining the effectiveness of a program or an instructional unit 
to that decisions can be made to bring about improvement. While most educatione! resNrch is not 
designed for day-to-day decision meicing, program evaluation can be a helpful tool to assist the 
' educator in studying program effectiveness. 

Evaluation is a continuous process and is an Integral part of a program. Evaluation occurs 
before the program plan begins, during the i/npiementetion of the plan, and after the plen is com^ 
pleted. Evaluation cannot exist as e separate entity. ^ 

Evaluation-Why It Is Neoasiary? 

Evaluation should be looiced upon as a tool that Is necessary to ascertain the value of the pro- 
gram at different points in time. Feedback from three areas-needs assessment, program objectives, 
end progrem ectivltles-should be continuous. 

Evaluation will determl.te whether the program is accomplishing the objectives for which It 
was designed. It will Identify strengths and wealcnesses of the program soon enough that appro- 
priate revisions cen be mede. Eveluetion will determine whether the program benefits justify the 
cost. An informetlon base will be established for use by administrators and policy board members 
in meking decisions affecting the progrem. 
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There are additional reatqns for program evaluation. The results can be used to reinforce 
public support for the progiram and to provide a fueling of latisfaction and accomplishment for 
the participanti. 

. Determine which group(s) would benefit most from the evaluation results. Put ttie results 
in en appropriate format and distribute soon enough that the staff development program can 
benefit from corrective action if necessary. 

Kow to Plan an Evaluation 

Before an evaluation method is chosen or a specific evaluation tool Is designed, the evaluation 
should be planned. One way to thinic out the evaiuotion process in order to fit your needs is to 
answer the question: Who needs what information, when and in what format? Figure 1 illustrates 
this process: 



Quartions 


Definition of the Question 


Example 


Who? 


Whom is the information 
collected for? 


Dean/Administrator 


What? 

pi 


What information should 
be. collected? 


Effectiveness of Inservice 
Training 


When? 


When is the information 
needed? 


IVlay 28. 19 


What format? 


How will it be shared? 


Short written report listing the 

strengths, wealcnesses, jand 
recommendetions for improving 
inservice training 



Figure 1. Planning the evaluation. 



Types of Evaluation 

Three types of evuljation are useful. to educators. 

The first type results In the needs assessment. This type occurs during the program planning 
stage and focuses on the Identification of top priority needs. 

The second type of evaluation is the interim eveluation and takes place during the develops 
ment of the program or instructional unit. This Is also called formative evaluatibn. Its purpose Is 
to adjust the instructional process and to measure learner progress toward the attainment of 
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sp«e{flid obJectivM. Interim (formative) evaluation allows the educator to make mid-course 
Qorrectlons to aswrt that the objactivei are met in the most effective manner. 

The type of formative or interim evaluation activities used will very v«iih individual nueds. 
Paper and pencil measures such as questionnaires, cognitive tests, attitudes scales, and performance 
tests are often used. However, other measures such as interviews, simulations, reviews of records 
(e.g., attendance), assessment of products developed by learners, reviews by external panels, case 
histories, end lystematic obaervation can provide the evaluator with a wealth of information. 

The third type of evaluation is the final evaluation and takes place at the end of a program 
or instructional unit. Final evaiuatton (summative) measures the achievement of the learner and 
the success or failure of the progrem or instructional unit. 

Summary 

While the reasons for eveluation may vary, they generally center around determining if the top 
prtority needs have been identified, how the progrem can be improved, and whether or not the 
program has had impact. Figure 2 illustrates the three types of evaluation. 
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Phase of a 
Program 






Decision 




Type of 
Evaluation 



Needs 
Assessment 



Formative 
Evaluation 



Summative 
Evaluation 



Figure 2. Types of evaluation. 



M . 



Adapted from: Adams, Kay Angona and Walker, Jerry P., improving tiie Accountabiiity 
of Career Education, The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, 1977. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



Thfl example mtteriali illuitrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used leiectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materiais is to show a variety of standard iorm%, 
letters^ suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 

List of llluttratlons 
• Final Evaluation 
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IMPLENXNTING PERFOIWANCE - 
BASED TEACHER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 



Final Evaluation 



P£ea6e pfiovldt ijoun. candid le^pciU?^ to tht ^otboiving qututloM 
about thz vioKtihop, Ti\t oi^otmtto*: -a fLcqu£^tQ.d in oKdoA to dttznmbixt 
whztliQA OK ret tiiz \.'Oonk.:>ho]: met </nu/i. sxtzd^ awd objzcLtLvti, ^ It 
t/ftUU be. (litd to pKovidt j^zzdback to the. iunditiQ ^ouAcz contoAtUng tka 
qualUij and ^npac* tlio. iomiruVL and to pKovid^ imfeihop.ptone^ 
(Mil inio'imitton f^oK improving ^utuA^t mKkJitwp6, AJU data MX be 
hoJU tn coniJ irfeiice. 



Backgrouhd Inforinatiori 
1. What is your present position? 

■ Educational institution representative , 
State DepartmenL of Education representative 
Other (specify) ' 



2. Have you attended any workshops on performance-based teacher 
education prior to tliis one?' 

Yes No 



If yes, how many have you attended? 
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Seminar Planning and Implanwntttlon 




Rate the overall quality of the individual areas of the seminar as compared 
to typical professional development seminars you have attended by circling 
the appropriate rating for each of the following items. 


1. Wert the organization and operation of the 
worKihop effective? 


Poor 
1 ' 2 


Excellent 
3 4 5 


2. Were the choices of seminar focal areas 
relevant? 


Not Relevant 
1 2 


Very Relevant 
3 4 5 


a. Was the work of the consultants 
effective? 


Poor 
1 2 


Excellent 
3 4 5 


4. Were the conference calls useful? 


Not Useful 
j 2 


Very Useful 
3 4 5 


5. Were the small group meetin. i useful? 


Not Useful 
1 2 


Very Useful 
3 4 5 


6. Were the materials you re^^ ed useful? 


.Not Useful 
1 2 


Very Useful 
3 4 5 


• ' 

7. Were the opportunities fbr your \ 
profession * devolopment sufficient? ^ 


Very Inadequate 
1 2 


Completely Ample 
3 4 5 


8. Ware thA onnrtrtlinitJpC fnr infnrmfll ^ 

. ' interaction and exchanges sufficient? \ 


very maaequaie 
1 2 


(completely Ample 
3 4 5 


9. Were your major concerns addressed ^ 
durin9 the workshop? 


Definitely No 
1 2 


^ Definitely Yes 
3 4 5 


10. Do you feel ready to further implement 
PBVTE at your institution? 


Definitely No 
1 2 


Definitely Yes 
3 4 5 


11. Were, the workshop location and facilities 
satisfactory? 


Dissatisfied 
1 2 


Satisfied 
3 4 5 


12. What is your overall satisfaction with 
the workshop? 


Dissatisfied 
1 2 


Satisfied 
3 4 5 


Commflntfi- 
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Seminar Objectives 



Indicate, by circling the appropriate rating, how effectively the workshop met 
its objectives. 



Did the workshop assist you 



1. to interact with other participants 
and consultants in order to solve 
PBVTE implementation problems at 
your Institution? 

2. to develop a plan of action specifying^ 
implementation strategies for PBVTE to 
be used at your institution? 

3. to identify problems relative to 

the implementation and use of PBVTE 
at your institution? 



Definitely 
No 



Definitely 
Yes 



1 



Presentations 

Please rate t he effectiveness of the presenter and * he quality of the conten t 
by placing a" check ( / ) in the most appr'opriate box in both the left and 
right columns for each presentation. 



Effectiveness 
of the 
Presenter 



S 

K 



o 
o 



r 

w 



(Q 



Effectiveness of 
Group to Identify 
Strategies 



Topic 



1. "Change Process: The Concerns- 
based Model" (Hall) • 10/5/77 



"Implementation: The Houston 
Experience" (Hollis) ^ 1Q/5/77 



."Evaiuation: Performance and 
Program" (Schalock) • 10/5/77 



"Introduction to Planning 
Activities" (Adams) 



10/5(77 



Conference Call (University of 
Nebraska) - 10/6/77 



Conference Call (University of 
Vermont) 10/6/77 



7. Group Strategy Identification 

Sessions (Identify Group) 10/5/77 



Quality of 
the Content 



c 

I 

UJ 



o 
a. 



Quality of 
Interaction 
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Comments and RciC^oimnendations 



1. The stronger features of the vorkohop were: 



2. The weaker features of the workshop were: 



• ■ . ■ / 

3. What suggestions would you make for improving the workshop? 



4. What suggestions would you, make for the dissemination conference 
in June (e.g., format, content, length)? 



5. Wliat suggestions would you make regarding the provision of 
technical assistance (e.g., topical areas, procedures)? 
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